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If You Are Going to Farm 


VER fifty years ago in one of the best of all books about farm- 
O ing, Donald Grant Mitchell said: 

“The farmer who neglects any crop, will find, sooner or later, 

that whatever is worth planting, is worth planting well; what- 

ever is worth cultivating, is worth cultivating well; and that noth- 

ing is worth harvesting that is not worth harvesting with care.” 

After all these years it is doubtful if there is any one lesson most 

of us need more to learn than this. We need to learn thatif one is to 
be a farmer at all, it is his duty 





at All, Be a Good Fargag 


horses. They add nothing to his love of the farm; they § 
sense of dignity and worth to his life’s work. So with the 
despondent-looking cow, the scrubby pig, the neglected poultry. All 
these things, bearing witness as they do to the farmer’s lack of 
respect for his calling and of joy in his work, must inevitably tend t 
make him less and less of a real farmer—a farmer in mind and at hea 
as well as with his hands. 
‘‘Whatever is worth planting, is worth planting well; whatever is 
worth cultivating, is worth cul- 





to farm well—to do things as 
they should be done; to take a 
proper pride in his work; to 
care for his land, his livestock, 
his crops, his machinery, so that 
all of them, in turn, may do 
their work well and thus be 
sources of profit and satisfac- 
tion. We need to hold our call- 
ing and its duties in more re- 
spect; to feel more truly what 
it should mean when one of us 
says, ‘‘I am a farmer,’’ so that 
we can say it with decision and 
emphasis, in the full confidence 
that itis a good thing to bea 
farmer and that we are farmers 
of the right sort. 

‘‘*} am a farmer,’’ says the 
man, and sees in his mind’s eye, 
not well-tended fields, enriched 
and cared for and made more 
and more. productive, but 
stretches of briers and broom- 
sedge and seedling pines, lands 
scarred here and there with gullies, or marred with red galls, and 
barren of even a covering of weeds, or flooded with stagnant water 
and so made sour and sick. 

The man says he isa farmer, but what do his fields say? Ages 
ago Solomon, the wise king, wrote: 
“TI went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding; and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down.”’ 


Today the field of the slothful and the land of the man who 
lacks understanding tell the same story of neglect and mistreatment. 
None of us, of course, can have all his fields as he would wish 
them, for all of usno doubt wish a domain like that of prodigal Lear— 


‘““With shadowing forests, and with champains rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads.”’ 


Still each of us should feel that no man is worthy the title of ‘‘farmer’’ 
whose fields are not tending toward such a state as this. They may be far 
from it yet, they may even be overgrown with thorns and nettles, just as 
the sluggard’s were, but they must be getting better and not poorer. 

‘Tam a farmer, and this is my farm.’’ Unless the man can say 
this with that healthful satisfaction and that just pride which come 
from a hopeful prospect and the inner knowledge of past progress, he 
is not the right kind of farmer. But if he can look out over his land 
and see the grass growing where the soil was once bare, or the pros- 
pects of good crops where once only poor ones grew, or the marks of 
orderliness and beauty where once was waste and dilapidation—if he 
see these things, he has indeed a right to be glad and to rejoice in the 
work of his hands. 

‘I am a farmer,’’ says the man, but what do his horses say, or his 
cattle, or his swine? Are his horses poor and gaunt and rough-coated 
—under-fed, ungroomed, evidently regarded only as beasts of burden 
out of which he is to get all he can and into which he.is to put as little 
as possible? If so, it is little satisfaction indeed he can get from his 
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ANYONE COULD BE PROUD OF THIS COW. 





tivating well.’’ If all of us 
could only realize the truth of 
these words at this year’s be- 
ginning, and then let this reali- 
zation control our work until 
the year’s end, next year would 
find us more prosperous, more 
confident, more aspiring thay 
we had ever been befor@ Ng 
man calling himself a farme 
should be content to look o 
fields in which he can take no 
pride, to handle livestock 
which he is half ashamec 
see on his farm and about his 
home indications of careless, 
ness and shiftlessness, to feg 
that he is making the coun 
less beautiful and farming a I 
desirable calling. 

Individually, each of us ca 
this year make a start in the 
right direction. If we begimto 
build up our land, to beautify 
our homes, to tend our crops 
better,to get better horses and cows and pigs and chickens, to take bet- 
ter care of buildings and machinery, to read and study more about our 
work—in short, to do the very best farming our circumstances permit, 
and to prepare ourselves for still better work, we will most surely fin 
in our farming more of both pleasure and profit and will be helping 
to bring to realization the dream we have all had of a wonderful rura 
Southland, rich with the bounty of luxurious crops, with fattening 
flocks and grazing herds, with ample barns and crowded silos, 
with fruitful orchards and fragrant gardens, all clustering round and 
ministering”’unto peaceful homes in which dwell farm-folk who find 
their work good and receive from it a rich reward of prosperity and 
contentment. 
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Savage has 
real engine news for you. The 
powerful, practical, economical Dazzle 
Patch farm engine to run @/l your small 
machinery—1'4 h. p. only $27.25. No better 
engine made than the Dazzle Patch. Judge the 
price yourself. You can’tbeatit. Here's proof: 


Works For You FREE 
Two Months 
ust to show you whata genuine Dazzle Patch en- 
“ine can do for you. years’ guarantee with §5,- 
p00 backing. Prompt shipment. Direct factory 
in every one of the entire Dazzle Patch line 
0 12 h. p. Write NOW for catalogue with 
pavage’s wonderful offer. Address 
M. W. Savage, President, 
M. W. Savage Factories, Inc. 
ept. 525 Minneapolis, Minn 


DazzlePatch 


pray For BigCrops 























































Prevent blight, 
destroy insects which play 
havoc with your crops. 300,000 suc- 
cessful gardeners and orchardists 
will tell you—use— 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


40 styles and sizes. For 5 acres of field 
crops, or 1 acre of trees, use Auto Spray 
No. 1—hand power, 4 gal. capacity—Auto 
Pop, non-clogging nozzle—all kinds of 
sprays with instant change. For large 
sprayers, Brown’s 

Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle 


the only nozzle made that will spray any solution 
or days without garci justable for all sprays. 
ors 


























United States Bonded 
Engine. Burns gas, line, 
kerosene, distillate. msider these 


12--Advantages--42 


lst, Pays for itself in fuel savin, 


in short time. 2nd, No violent vi- 


@ 
2to 50H. P. 
Wonderful New iit west cost e 
PumpingEngine }7%; foe by reputable firm,60 years 
Sen United States Engine Works 
1528 anal St.. Chi tit. 





wy i, lar 
|E MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
pwn trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
pn any kind of ground. One mancan saw more timber 
an 2 men in any other way, and do it easter. Send for 
ustrated catalog No. A683 showing Low Price and 
3*rom thousands. Furst order Acts agency. 
‘OLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 

Chicago, Illinolg 


West Harrison St. 
ENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 



























le Action. Triple Geared 
s No. 5 is one of our 





adapted for grinding 
corn and small grain for stock 
A. A medium priced mil! that 


ves Satisfaction 


ong, durable and 
running. Mounted 
vavy hard-wood 
ully guaranteed. “4 
or free catalog, & 
t) styles and sizes. 


BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Springfield, Ohio 


Harvey Bolster Springs 


Prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, truits, live stock 
toad to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. ‘Soon 
e cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
per—horses benefited—thousands in use--"*my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 
Fy it not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to | 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
PRING 817th St., Racine, Wis, | 
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Str Buying Sweat Pads! 


Use Hameless Adjustable Collars, 

and keep your horses in working con- 
bie) dition o65daysinthe year. No Hames 
to buy or Pads to bother with. Fits 





any horse, indestructible, cheapest 
and best. Ask your dealer—take no 
other; if he does not keep them, send 

@ for ovr catalog and introductory price. 


Agents Wanted. Write today. 
" Johnston-Slocum Co., 802. State St., Caro, Mich. 
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a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 
a huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
ffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. A boy can 
pdestructible teeth. Write for booklet. 


PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 






















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall 
be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on any 
one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the relia- 


bility of all advertising it carries,’ 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. f 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 
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_}, Get the biggest cotton crop } , 


Use the Planet Jr Combined Horse Hoe and 7] 

‘S77 Cultivator this season and the increased size of your 
Ps cotton crop will show it’s the greatest implement in the 
world for cultivating cotton. 


Planet Jr % 


is just as good in tobacco, corn, potatoes, etc. It will do your hoe- | 
ing, plowing, cultivating, furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, and 
laying-by—and do them just right, for a practical planter 
designed it. Planet Jr tools are used throughout the civilized 
world. Light, strong, easy to handle, fully a 
guaranteed. 
¥ 


t FR EB? A 64-page, illustrated 
e farm and garden book! 

Every farmer, gardener, and gotton-grower should 
have this handbook on short fs to best results. It 


ty 
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shows also 55latest improved horg@ and hand tools for all 
farm and garden uses. Send J y 
postal today! r; 


i. SL Allen & Co# 


N Boz.1108A Philadelphia Pa 
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McKay Steel 


Roller Bearing SULKY STALK CUTTERS 


The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
: field. Will positively cut large and thickly planted stalks bet- 
= ter, cleaner and closer than any other of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate. It is made for 
hard and long service. Has won highest 
prize at all Fairs where shown. Before 
buying Stalk Cutters every farmer should 
look carefully into this matter. — ‘ 
Write today for full descriptive circus 
lar free. 





The Jno. A. McKay Mf’g. Co. 
DUNN, N. C. 
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40,000 Farmers Pla 


You can handle your crop economically—and properly—b: 
using the Aspinwall plant, the first and best self-opera = 
ing Potato Planter in the world—without an equal anywhere. US 


The Aspinwall Potato Planter No. 3 m7 









culture protit- 
me man canrunit. Built on honor, of highest grade mate- 

Trials. Works perfectly under all circumstances. Will handle whole or cut seed, 

large or small. (We also make efficient Spraying Outfits caso purpose, 













Ask for our sprayer catalog including valuable formulas.) Send\\ name and ad- 


610 Sabin Street, Jackson, Mich., U.8.A.—Canadian Factory, Guelph, Ont. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery, 
Cutters, Planters, Sprayers, Diggers, Sorters 
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Pull St ! Make Bi 
ull Stumps! Make Bi 

Increase the value of yourland. Raise stumps, trees and hedges out of ground, then raise big 


crops. Do work for neighbors or rent machine at abig price. You can pull trees faster than 
youcancutthem. Getthe only Puller that is self-anchored and stump-anchored, the unbreakable 


Milne All Steel Combination Stump Puller 


Simple, light, handy, rapid, powerful. Many features—Petent Wire Rope Coupler, All Steel Rope Safety 
Double Power Pulley, Double, Triple and Quadruple Power Attachments, etc, Our new Rotary Powe® 
Attachment isa wonder for sawing, grinding, washing, and other power work—a farm horse power. 


Get our new catalog of facts, proot and pricesg Address 
SEND NARNE. mune mre.co., 872 cighth Street, Mon 


uth, Ol. 
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¥ Ze NEW * 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


The AF ul-Fiotemg seat and 
Freewheel jenroltwonew 


New Harley-Davidson Motorcycle—are 
two big improvements over previous 
Harley-Davidsons and two more ad- 
vantages over all other motorcycles. 

“iy mag Bog al roads, nomore jolts 
and jars, for the A 7 
seat makes an Fil Fiotem 
ordinarily rough road feel like riding 
on a boulevard. 


peas freewheel ein ese 
running along side to start. The New 
Harley-Davidson starts like an auto. 
Send for the Booklet telling about 
the New Harley-Davidson features. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CO. 


=j] 384A St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Day to run this 
Sturdy Jack | 
2. H:-P Pumper 


The limit of efficiency 
and economy reached. 
Few parts and perfection in de- 
sign, with mechanical exactness 
in construction, have made this 
possible. No 
other engine 
Ask for (e)08mm costsso little 
to operate. 
bsJole) Cee Runs on its 
= own base— 
on Engines doesnothave 
: tobe propped 
up by pump. 
Send for our Engine Books 
Tell you how an engine should 
be made-to do effective work— 
what is important—tell how 
engine users are misled. If you 
have'’need for asmall engine, but 
oné that can be put to half 
“hundred uses, you 
fi ould write for these 
books without delay. 


* JACOBSON MACHINE 
NUFACTURING 
COMPANY v= 
Dept. N , Warren, Pe. 


Free Trial 
FREIGHT PAID 


We will send you any one of our 44 year pom 
famous Quaker city” Feed Mills and if @aaaee% 
mill is not entirely satisfactory at end 

of trial, you canreturn same at OUR EXPENSE, 
Sold direct from factory to user. 23styles, rang- 
ing from hand to20 horse power, to select from. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


make and save big money wherever used for grinding corn 
and cob and all kinds of small grain separately or mixed; 
table meal, SHUCK and KAFF1IR CORN, fine, medium 
@r coarse ; also grind soft and wet corn. Our free trialand 
guarantee absolutely protect you. Wealso handle Engines, 
Cutters, Shellers, etc. Send for FREE CATALOG. 
THE A, W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept. M. 38th & Filbert St., 
Phila. Pa., Dept. L. 3701-9 
So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
lilinois 





















Silo Information Free 


B@ Our Silo Expert while traveling 
through the South wishes to call upon 
you. His valuable Silo experience 
extends over year’s and will save 
you money. 

Send us your address if you con- 
t plate purchasing Silos during 
1912. 
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ie Write for Our 
Catalog of 

Papec Ensilage Cutters and 

Practical Barn Furniture 


Western Implement Co., Old Board of Trade Building 
i INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


I W A N POST HOLE & 


WELL AUGER 
makes quick, easy digging for = 


re: 
fence and telephone post Special 
holes; By extending the handle priceto 
with our patent appliance, will also 



















bore wells. Three full turns fill duce 
it with earth; four fillings complete where 
your three foot hole. noe snd 
y hard- 
GET THE GENUINE ware 


You like to get just wnat you ask 
for, not a substitute, don’t you? ¢ 
Then ask your dealer for the gen- § 
uine twan Auger with “Iwan 
Bros.”” on the handle casting. 
‘‘Easy Digging’ booklet free. Send 
for it now. 


\ rwaN BROS., Box A, South Bend, Indiana 




















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











N PLANNING crops to take the place of cotton 
I or in arranging a cropping system of any kind, 
due consideration should be given to the saving 
of hand labor. Those crops which admit of the 
largest use of machine cultivation should be given 
preference, other things being equal. This is par- 
ticularly a feature of hay, grain and pasture crops. 





HE OTHER day the writer heard a farmer re- 

mark that it was “impossible to raise fruit 
any more, here in the South.’’ We wanted to ask 
him if he knew any place where fruit of first-class 
quality could be raised ‘“‘any more” without spray- 
ing. There is no place in America where good 
fruit is now raised without spraying. By the use 
of th. spray pump, we can grow good fruit here 
in the South; without it, one cannot raise good 
fruit anywhere. 





HE careful business man takes stock of his 

property regularly. It would be worth much 
to the farmer if he could form the same habit. It 
increases a man’s interest and self-respect to list 
his property, for practically everyone has more 
than he realizes. The first of the year is the pop- 
ular time with merchants for taking stock or mak- 
ing a list of their goods, why not follow the same 
custom on the farm. It may not pay the farmer 
to take stock every year because of the direct 
influence it will have on his business, but it will 
pay because of the greatest interest which this 
review of the possessions of the farm will give to 
all the family. Try listing everything on the farm 
and in the home and see if you are not surprised 
at th .xtent of the accumulation. Perhaps it will 
also .uuse you to have more respect for yourself 
and the profits of farming. 





ENCES are necessary to the best type of farm- 
ing, not to keep other people’s stock off the 
land, but to keep your own where you want it. 
No agricultural section at all progressive or up to 
the times will longer tolerate the running of live 
stock at large during any season of the year, and 
this is as it should be; but this is no reason for 
allowing the fences to go down or for a failure to 
fence the farm whenever this is possible. In a 
good system of cropping, many crops should be 
grown that can be most profitably and cheaply 
harvested by grazing with livestock, and there is 
also much valuable feed in the residues of crops 
which must be lost when the fields are not fenced. 
Fencing is expensive, but it is a necessary part of 
the proper equipment of a farm and money and 
labor spent judiciously in fencing are money and 
labor well spent. 





Keep the Plows Going. 


land is in condition, the plows should be 

going. It is true that some lands may wash 
a little more and some other lands may run to- 
gether, so as to require rebreaking, unless the 
farmer has a disk harrow to use, but in any case 
the benefits are likely to outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. It is almost certain that if the breaking 
of the land is left until just before planting the 
man who uses a one-horse plow, and in many 
cases the men who use two-horse plows, will think 
it necessary to burn the grass and “trash”’ off the 
land in erder to do what they call ‘‘a good job 
of plowing.” 

In such cases, the land is not only robbed of the 
thing it most needs, but it is also practically im- 
possible to prepare a good seed bed if the break- 
ing is delayed until just before seeding. On the 
surface it may Jook as if a better seed bed had 
been prepared, but a loose condition does not nec- 
essarily mean a good seedbed, and this is espe- 
cially true if rain does not come soon. We com- 
plain often of the rush of spring work and give 
as an excuse for half doing some things and leav- 
ing other things entirely undone that there is not 
time in which to do as we should. Much of this 
rus. of spring work is due to the fact that we 
leave much of the preparation which could have 
been done during the fall and winter until spring. 
Some may say that the good farmer does not do 
this. If this be true, it is then equally true that 


| eee now until spring, every day that the 


most of our farmers are not good farmers, for 
every spring we find most of the land broken late 
and just before planting. Our mild climate ena- 
bles us to better distribute our farm work, but we 
do not take advantage of this condition. The 
chief cause is probably a lack of system in farm 
management. 





Who is the Theorist? 


HY SHOULD the man who makes careful 

W experiments be regarded as ‘‘theorist,”’ 

if his conclusions happen to differ from 

those of the man who considers himself ‘‘practi- 

cal,’”’? but who may never have made a really ac- 

curate experiment in his life? This question was 

suggested by the following letter from a sub- 
scriber of ours: 

“j] notice Dr. Butler condemns and ridi- 
cules the practice of burning sedge grass or 
any ‘“‘large crop of vegetable matter of this 
sort,’’ before plowing the land, his argument 
being that the benefit that the land derives 
from the decayed vegetable is worth the trou- 
ble of cultivation without the aid of fire. I 
would like to know if it is not a fact that the 
fire destroys a large quantity of grass, and 
weed seed and in this way lessens the cost of 
cultivating the crop to such an extent as to 
be much more valuable than the vegetable 
matter. I believe this argument of Dr. But- 
ler’s is only one of many one-sided theories 
connected with scientific farming. In his 
eagerness to save humus he advocates plant- 
ing weed and grass seed, regardless of the 
great additional expense of killing this grass 
and weeds after the crop is planted the fol- 
lowing season. 

“As a rule, I never use any fire in my 
fields because I certainly do not believe that 
corn stalks, peavines, cotton stalks, etce., 
should be destroyed by fire for the very ob- 
vious reason that they do not produce 
any seed that it is desirable to destroy and 
they are very easily put out of the way by 
the use of a stalk cutter and a good turning 
plow. In regard to sedge grass, crabgrass, 
briers, ete., I have always tried to make a 
good clean job with fire and I believe it pays 
well to do so—especially where worthless 
farm laborers demand $1.25 per day. Sup- 
pose we get away from theories and look at 
the ‘“‘dollar and cent’’ side of these questions 
once in a while.” “Ss. A. Be” 
The question as to who is the “theorist” in this 

case is of little importance, except as it may throw 
light on the real question at issue. Because Mr. 
Eggleston differs from the writer is no proof that 
he is not himself the ‘‘theorist.’”’ On what does he 
base his statement that burning off the grass and 
weeds ‘“‘destroys a large quantity of grass and 
weed seeds and in this way decreases the cost of 
cultivating the crop to such an extent as to be 
much more valuable than the vegetable matter?” 
On what is this assumption based? We have any 
quantity of data to prove that the decay of vege- 
table matter in the soil increases fertility. In 
fact, it is pretty well established that humus is the 
greatest need of the average Southern soil and 
that the addition of vegetable matter that will de- 
cay is the best and most successful means of in- 
creasing the production of crop yields. 

Has Mr. Eggleston as much reason for conclud- 
ing that burning off the sedge grass lessens its 
growth the following year? Has he anything to 
substantiate this except ‘‘theory,’’ pure and sim- 
ple? In fact, this is so purely theory that every 
close observer knows that it has no fact or prac- 
tical observation to support it. Burn off the 
sedge grass every spring and it comes right 
back as strong as ever, because it is a poor land 
plant and fire means, in the end, poor land. 

Again, how much proof have we that burning 
off the grass and weeds destroys any appreciable 
quantity of seeds? Observation seems to show 
that the grass and weeds are just as bad after 
burning the land over as before. If this be the 
case, and we think those who have actually tried 
the plan and observed closely the next year will 
agree, then perhaps there is nothing but “theory” 


to support the assumption that burning ever de- 
stroys large quantities of seeds? 

If the season be very dry and there be a very 
large amount of material burned on the land, con- 
siderable seed may be destroyed; but as condi- 
tions generally exist, it is pretty well proved by 
both ‘‘theory’ and practice that burning off the 
grass and weeds does not destroy any material 
quantity of those seeds which have fallen to the 
ground. When we oppose the burning of any 
vegetable or organic matter, which may be easily 
plowed under and wiil readily decay, we are not 
using that ‘‘theory,’’ which it is so popular to ridi- 
cule; but we are following correct theory based 
on established facts. 

It is such ‘‘theories’ as Mr. Eggleston puts 
forth, which have no basis of fact upon which to 
rest, that make it possible for the South to de- 
stroy millions of dollars worth of soil fertility 
every year by the use of fire. We grant that it is 
easier to burn off the sedge grass than to plow it 
under, especially with a one-horse plow; but fall 
and winter plowing, if done right, will kill more 
weed and grass seed and lessen the cost of culti- 
vation the next year infinitely more than will the 
burning off the grass because of seeds it may de- 
stroy. 





HARROWINGS. 











he says the best preparation for corn is fall 
plowing, a cover crop, and then plowing 
again in the spring; but is he right when he states, 
in effect that he would rather leave clay land un- 
broken until time to plant and then break it for 
corn, than to fall or winter break land, and then 
use the disk for preparing the seed-bed at plant- 
ing time? For clay land, if it is fairly level, so 
that it will not wash seriously, my experience 
leads me to believe that I would prefer to have 
it broken rough or in beds in the late fall and 
winter and then disk the beds in preparing the 
seed-bed. I have found that I get a better seed- 
bed with less work at a busy time, that the grass 
and trash is better taken care of and that the 
freezing does the clay land good. 
I have never had it run together so much that 
I could not prepare it well with a disk. If it 
should, I would know [ needed more humus in 
that soil. 
But, after all, Professor Massey is right, the 
cover crop beats all other methods. 
* i 


P te sesu: Massey is certainly right when 


On page 8 of issue of January 6, Dr. Butler 
says: “It is probably true that the acreage in cor 
should be increased throughout the entire South 

Harrow is inclined to doubt the soundness 
this advice. Probably nearly a third of the cuff 
vated land is already planted to corn. In fact, in 
a proper system of cropping, I believe corn would 
occupy less acreage instead of more. We do not 
need so much to increase the acreage in corn, buf 
to increase the acreage in crops other than corm 
and cotton. There is great need for increasing 
the yield of corn per acre, but there are alread 
millions of acres planted to corn that are so poor 
they do not give a paying crop. Better increase 
the yield per acre, rather than the acreage. 

* * & 

Those who have thought that the feeding arti- 
cles by Dr. Butler have been too technical for 
them to understand should read the ‘Talk About 
Protein,’? on page 14 of the issue of December 
23. This article is surely not too technical or 
hard for any one, but it contains the foundation 
knowledge necessary to better feeding. If the 
feeder who wants to do better but cannot or will 
not take the trouble to understand the more ac- 
curate and technical articles, will follow the sim- 
ple facts laid down in the article referred to and 
then plan to give at least two of each of thes4 
two classes of feeds to his livestock, he will have 
sufficient variety, the proportion of protein tq 
carbohydrates is not likely to be far wrong and 
he will do fairly good, practical feeding in so far 
as the composition of the ration is concerned. If 
he cannot give two feeds from each class, then he 
should strive to give at least two of one class and 
one of the other. To the dry cattle or idle work 
stock one of each class may do, but for the 
dairy cows and young growing animals greater 
variety must be had. HARROW. 









The maintenance of soil fertility is the biggest 
of all the farmer’s problems. 
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HAVE letters from Maryland to California ask- 
ing where to get cowpeas for next spring. 
hese who have peas should advertise in The 
Progressive Farmer. 





HE solution of the difficulty of low cotton 
prices is not merely to get agreements to re- 
duce the acreage, but to farm so that a smaller 
acreage will make just as much cotton, and then 
even at low prices there will be no distress. 





HAVE some pear trees set in my yard. The 
soil is old and thin and wet and the trees do 
not grow well. Tell me how to grow pears?” 
It is no wonder that the trees do not thrive in 
poor wet soil. Pear trees need a good strong 
soil and well drained to thrive. They will never 
do much under the conditions you name. If you 
can drain the land and enrich it they may thrive, 
but if not, then plant some more trees on better 
land, fertilizing and cultivating clean. 





HICH is the best way to subsoil land, with 

dynamite or a deep tilling machine?” I 
have never tried either. I would assume that 
subsoiling with dynamite may answer, but will 
be rather expensive when you attempt it over all 
the land. I have never used the deep tilling ma- 
chine. It may be a good thing, and I hope that 
those who have used it will give their experience. 
My subsoiling has always been done with the reg- 
ular subsoil plow following in the furrow after 
the turning plow, and I believe this is the cheapest 
plan. 











HAT shall we do with our cottonseed? I 

have usually exchanged them ton for ton 
for the meal and used it in making fertilizer. 
Would like to get a crusher that I could use to 
crush the seed.’’ Do not do anything of the 
sort. If you can exchange ton for ton, it is the 
best possible use you can make of the seed, for 
you will get more fertilizing material than you 
give. The oil is of no value as a fertilizer and 
it is better to be rid of it. But the best use to 
make of the meal is to feed it in moderation with 
good roughage like corn stover and hay and 
make a profit from it before using it as a fertil- 
izer, for you can recover in the manure the larger 
part of the manurial value of the meal. it is 
worth too much as feed to use as manure direct. 





NOTHER wants to know what a smoothing 

harrow is, and why a two-horse cultivator is 
better than the old implements drawn by one 
horse. A smoothing harrow is one made to turn 
the teeth backwards so as to slip over instead of 
‘earing out plants. The smoothing harrow used 
corn and cotton just before they come up will 
sak the crust and stop the starting grass, and 
then followed by the weeder you can go over the 
land so fast and kill the grass just starting 
around the plants so that the hoe is not needed. 
The advantage of the two-horse cultivator is 
that it works both sides of the row at once, and 
one man with it can do more and better work 
than two men with the one-horse implements. 
The saving of human labor is the great point in 
making cotton cheaply with the improved imple- 
ments. 





HEN is the time to set early cabbages in Mis- 

sissippi?” The best time would have been 
to set them in November. There are two ways 
for doing this, one is to run up ridges east and 
west and set the plants low down on the north 
side of the ridges that are made three feet apart, 
setting the plants so that the whole stem is cov- 
ered. Another way I am trying this winter. This 
is to run out furrows three feet apart and set 
the plants down in the open furrow. Then the 
soil is worked to them in late February and ni- 
rate of soda applied to urge a rapid growth. 
This is the first time I have tried the open fur- 
row, which was found good by the Georgia Sta- 
ion. In either method heavy manuring is needed. 
You can get the plants from the growers and set 
them now. 





CORRESPONDENT in Cherokee County, N. 

C., says that he has made money and paid 
for a farm by selling ginseng seed and roots for 
others to plant and has built a drying house to 
cure the roots in. When he gets a crop of the 
dried roots I would like to hear his returns. Of 
course, out in the mountain country where the 
ginseng is native you can grow it, but there are 





many asking about ginseng who live in the 
warmer sections, where it is not practicable to 
grow it. Our friend has made money, like others, 
by selling seed and roots to others to plant. It 
seems to me that the money that has been made 
out of growing ginseng in this country has been 
made by getting others to buy the seed and roots. 
Let us have correct returns from a crop of dried 
roots, telling how many years it took to make 
the crop and how many pounds of dried roots were 
made an acre. 





Poa DUGGAR writes about the bluegrass in 
Ohio, and it is certainly pretty. But right 
here on sandy Tidewater land the biuegrass has 
come in where oyster shell lime has been used. 
Right across the road from my house is a stretch 
of sandy ridge of about twenty acres that was 
formerly used for truck, but has been held for 
some years by a realty company for the sale of 
lots. This land is sodded over with a sod of blue- 
grass that Kentucky cannot beat. It has not been 
cut or pastured and the grass is now tumbling 
about like the waves of the sea, so dense that it 
is hard to walk through it. Then west of my 
house is an area of two blocks held by the same 
company, where two years ago the broomsedge 
waved. But the bluegrass started in and now has 
covered half the area and has driven the broom- 
sedge back, where it has taken hold, and by an- 
other season the whole will be sodded over with 
bluegrass. Hence, I am sure that bluegrass will 
thrive in any of our coast lands if given a chance 
and the land has some lime applied. In south- 
west Virginia they are complaining that the 
broomsedge is running the bluegrass out in their 
pastures, while here the bluegrass is running the 
sedge out. Too hard pasturing and too little lim- 
ing gives the broomsedge a chance. 





Why Humus Warns the Soil. 


OU say that humus darkens the soil and 
\ makes it warmer. How, then, is it the low- 
lands, full of black material, are colder 

than the higher lands?’’ 

These lands are cold, not because of the humus, 
but because of Jack of drainage. Well drained, 
they would be warmer than the uplands that are 
deficient in humus. 

I had a striking illustration many years ago of 
the effect of darkening the surface in absorbing 
heat. Ii had bought a carload of ashes, and took 
advantage of a fall of about three inches of snow 
to see how to spread them uniformly from the 
wagon. It was a bright, cold day and the snow 
generally thawed but little. But on the field 
where the ashes darkened the surface there was 
no snow left by night. The darkening of the sur- 
face caused an absorption of heat that thawed 
it out at once. Light-colored sandy soil that is 
deficient in humus absorbs heat slowly, but radi- 
ates it rapidly, while a soil that is darkened by 
vegetable decay absorbs heat rapidly and radiates 
slowly and will not get as cold at night as a light- 
colored soil. A coat of rough manure on such a 
soil will prevent freezing, not so much on account 
of the cover as heat as by checking the radiation 
of heat from the soil. Examine the soil on a cold 
morning under a dense cedar tree, and you will 
find that it is not frozen like the soil outside the 
cover of the tree, because the tree has checked 
the radiation of heat. Clouds have the same ef- 
fect, for it never freezes in a cloudy night as much 
as when the sky is clear and radiation of heat is 
rapid, for the clouds check the escape of heat from 
the soil. 





The Southern Hill Country for Apples. 


sent me that were grown in north Georgia, 

and at the Baltimore show, where there 
were fully a thousand plates of apples shown, 
there were none of this variety that came near 
being so fine as those from Georgia. It shows, 
as I have often said, that the Southern Appa- 
lachian region is the best apple-growing section in 
the whole United States. Our mountain country 
should be planted in apples, for the whole South 
Atlantic coast and the Gulf coast are apple-hungry 
and furnish the best market right at hand. In 
the mountain section of Maryland one company 
has 50,000 apple trees, and carried off most of the 
prizes in Baltimore. The Piedmont and mountain 
country in Virginia, Carolina and north Georgia 
should not lag behind. 

The box of Georgia apples I have mentioned 
were grown by those ‘theoretical’? people, the 
college professors of Clemson, and show well 
what scientific care will do in making perfect 
fruit, while many who claim to be practical men 
are growing wormy and knotty apples because 
they do not spray and care for the trees. I had 


I HAD a box of the Arkansas Black Twig apple 
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Dixie (to King Corn)—You are elected a brother sovereign with 
Fing — to reign over our prosperous country.—Atlanta 
ournal. 


1912 is election year, but the first “election” 
the individual farmer should attend to is that of 
electing King Corn to an equal place with King 
Cotton in his farming operations. 





apples from Pennsylvania that did not approach 
the beauty and excellence of the Georgia apples, 
and yet years ago when I urged the Pennsylvania 
farmers at an institute in Bucks County to plant 
more apples, they said they were too far south 
to compete with New York in winter apples. But 
Georgia is producing finer ones than I ever saw 
from New York State. 








How to Make Money on Cotton. 


men who want to get some crop to put in 

the place of cotton, now that the price is 
down. Some want to go to growing blackeye 
peas, some sunflowers and some peanuts. Of 
course, a man can sell blackeye peas or any other 
sort of peas, and perhaps there is a limited de- 
mand for sunflower seed. Peanuts pay well in 
some sections, but, like cotton, the price varies 
tili those who make poor crops cannot get profit 
out of the crop. What is needed is not the aban- 
donment of cotton, which is the greatest money 
crop in the South, but the growing of cotton in 
good rotative farming. 

One man writes that Henry Knowit was cer- 
tainly mistaken in saying his cotton cost him less 
than 5 cents a pound. The late E. R. Mcliver, of 
Darlington, S. C., told me that his crop of cotton 
averaged him a cost of 4 1-2 cents a pound. Some 
years ago a good farmer in the Piedmont section 
of North Carolina raised a row by saying that he 
had made cotton at a cost of 2 1-2 cents a pound. 
Some years ago on the College farm at Raleigh, 
Prof. Irby told me that he had made cotton for 
3 cents a pound. But the men who never get 
over half a bale an acre cannot grow cotton at 
any such figures. The croppers who are ‘‘carried’”’ 
by the supply stores cannot make cotton for the 
present price, Iam sure. But the men who make 
from one to two bales an acre are the men who 
make cotton cheaply and still have some profit at 
9 cents a pound. But so long as the average crop 
over the Cotton Belt is under 200 pounds an acre, 
it is evident that there are thousands of Jim 
Mulekins who are making cotton at a loss. 

Less land in cotton, more land in peas, clover 
and small grains and corn, more stock to feed and 
more feed for them. More manure and less de- 
pendence on commercial fertilizers for every crop 
grown—in short, more farming and less planting 
of cotton. 


I AM getting the usual number of letters from 





The Builder’s Spirit. 


HE builder’s spirit must actuate you, guard 

i and guide you, when lo! you have at the 

end the best money-making agency in 
farming. 

You cannot build up soil if present gain is your 
object alone. That would lead you to rob the 
soil. You cannot erect and maintain sanitary 
buildings if you have not the larger love for per- 
fect life and health in your soul. Nature is a jeal- 
ous mistress; she will refuse her best financial 
gains to any man who worships her for the sake 
of the dollar alone.—W. D. Hoard. 





Two good cows on the farm will furnish milk 
and butter the year round, if given a chance. 




















ET Lee 
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THE POOR MAN’S ROAD TO BETTER LAND. 





It Lies Along the Lines of Livestock Husbandry and the Grows 
ing of Feed Crops—How the Man with Little Capital Can Start 


at Soil Building. 





By A. L. 


E have talked much con- 
cerning the improving of 
our soils in The Progres- 


sive Farmer territory, but I have 
thought at times that the remedy, 
like patent medicines, was most too 
expensive for the 
man and woman 
with a living to 
make out of the 
land as it under- 
went  improve- 
ment. Any one 
with ample means 
may improve land 
very rapidly in 
several different 
ways. They can 


a io 
A. L., FRENCH. 
use big, expensive teams and plows, 
pour down fertilizer by the ton, even 


buy stable manure, grow forage 
crops and plow them in, then lime 
the soil and the trick is turned. But 
it will be found upon careful investi- 
gation that from $20 to $30 per acre 
has been expended and practically 
no increase derived from the land, 
while it has been undergoing treat- 
ment for two or three years. And 
where would the average farmer’s 
credit be when he has expended 
$6,000 for the improvement of his 
200-acre farm and another $1,500 
added for living expenses while the 
improvement was going on? 


Get the Full Value of Pastures and 
Legume Crops. 


You see, it is an impossible case 
for the man with no outside means, 
and this is the reason the writer has 
urged the average farmer to bring 
his livestock to his aid in soil build- 
ing. The turning under of crops be- 
fore their feed value has been ex- 
tracted “is a wrong economic prac- 
tice, and the average man’s pocket- 
book will not stand the strain when 
the practice is carried on in a whole- 








The 
Promise 


Of a Good 
Breakfast 


is fulfilled if you start the 
meal with 


Post 
Toasties 


Sweet, crisp, fluffy bits of 
toasted corn—ready to serve 
direct from the package with 
cream and sugar. 


Please 
Particular 
People 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich. , 
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sale way. Of course, he can stand 
the drain of fixing a few acres each 
year by this expensive and wasteful 
practice, but so he could stand it if 
he should throw three or four ten- 
dollar gold pieces into the pond every 
year. Still, that would not change 
the fact that it was a foolish, waste- 
ful practice. 

Our friends who are advertising 
the rebuilding of soils without live- 
stock have apparently lost sight of 
this fact, that grass and clover sods 
that remain on the land continuously 
not only are about our best land im- 
provers, but are our best soil binders 
as well, enabling the farmer to hold 
the fertility as he gains it. Only 
men with livestock can make profit- 
able use of these pasture sods. 

It has been a mystery to me why 
such a large proportion of our farm- 
ers fight the livestock idea_ so 
strongly. It seems as plain as day 
to me that if I grow a crop of cow- 
reas or soy beans and secure the en- 
tire feed value and full three-fourths 


of the manurial and humus value, 
that I am acting more wisely than 


if I plowed the crop under direct 
and thus secured only the plant food 
and humus’ value, providing, of 
course, that the expense of harvest- 
ing and feeding the forage would not 
cffset the benefit received. As far as 
harvesting the crop is concerned, the 
average cost per ton on our place for 
the past half-dozen years has been 
under $1.50, the manure hauling less 
than 25 cents per ton, the feeding 
practically nothing, just simply exer- 
cise before breakfast. 


Improving the Land While Getting a 
Living From It. 


We should always, I believe, keep 
the fact in mind that nine out of ten 
farmers dependent upon their 
year’s work for their living that year, 
having no great amount of surplus 
capital laid that can be used 
for land improvement only; hence 
to do this majority class any good 
a system must be presented for their 
consideration that will build the soil 
and at the same time furnish means 
to supply the present family wants. 
This ma sound unbusiness-like to 
some, we are obliged to handle 
he situation in this manner if at all, 
I honestly believe, and so will do 
vell to give our best thought to solv- 
ing the problem as it is presented on 
90 per cent of the farms of the 
South. 

Yet it is not such a hard problem 
after all. Thousands of men and 
women all over the United States— 
the writer among the _ lot—have 
started with little or no capital and 
cn poor soil, by the help of good live- 
stock (bought with borrowed money 
in some cases), have won out and 
secured for themselves a fair living 
and something for a rainy day. 


How Pigs and Sheep Will Help. 


The farmer who grows a field of 
corn and a field of peas and soy 
beans, purchases a good brood sow 
and feeds the corn and peas to her 
offspring; then disks the stubble 
land, sows in rye and crimson clover 
and feeds that crop to the second 
litter of pigs, will surely make more 
clear money in the long run than he 
who grows a crop and sells it in the 
raw state, and will have just as fer- 
tile a farm at the end of ten years 
as will the man who turns under for 
manure half the crops his land pro- 
duces during the ten years, and I 
will wager he will have a_ better 
credit by far at the bank. Thirty 
dollars will pay for a brood sow that 
will produce pigs enough to grow 
$150 worth of pork the first year, 
and not a dollar’s worth of feed need 
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you sit up and study it. 


ask him what he thinks of it. 
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<)_We Want Your Name 

ger your name and address on a postal card, we 
will send you a wagon catalogue that will make 


something startling in wagon values. 


Now is the Time to Buy a Piedmont or Hickory Wagen 
You may think you don’t need a new wagon just now. That’s because you 
don’t know our wagons—the stuff they are made of and how they are made. 


Let us tell you— Let our nearest agent show you— why we can guarantee 
Piedmont and Hickory Wagons and have them outdo their guarantees. 


If you know a farmer or teamster with a Piedmont or a Hickory Wagon ( 


Write —Yes, Now!—for catalogue and name of 
nearest dealer. Then see the wagon at the dealer’s. 
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This catalogue contains 











PIEDMONT WAGON & MANUFACTURING CO., Hickory, N. C. 





be purchased, if the land is kept at 
work as it should be growing feed 
crops every month of the year. But 
there will be products from these 
crops—corn fodder, pea hay, ete.— 
that the hogs cannot use; there will 
also be more permanent pasture grass 
than they will consume, and to pre- 
vent the wasting of the feed value 
of these by-products a small flock of 
sheep will be needed. These ewes 
will cost $4 per head and the lambs 
will pay the bill the next spring, 
leaving the sheep and wool to pay 
for the feed and caring of the flock. 
Some cattle will be needed also, as 
there will be much of the coarser 
parts of the rough feed that the 
sheep cannot handle to advantage, 
and to carry out this plan of saving 
all the feed value of the crops—thus 
reducing the whole to a minimum— 
the cattle will do their part. 

Then, too, having the different 
classes of stock, we will avoid the 
risk that always attends “having all 
the eggs in one basket,”’ 
business safe for the 
not afford to gamble 
ily’s income. 


making the 
man who can- 
with his fam- 
Building his soil grad- 


ually and at the same time safe- 
guarding his living, the farmer may 
plant his smail acreage of money 


crop, knowing that whatever may be- 
fall this crop his soil and family in- 
come will be safe, and he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is the master of the situation. 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 


T EACH of the following insti- 
tutes a premium of $1 will be 


given for the best five ears of corn 
exhibited, provided the exhibit has 
merit and shows points of excellence, 
otherwise no premium will be given. 
A premium of $1 will also be given 
for the best loaf of bread exhibited 
by a girl or woman living on the 
farm, the following conditions to be 
observed: 

Bought or home-made yeast may 
be used, but bread made by the “‘salt- 
rising’ process will not be awarded 
a prize; nor will bread scoring less 
than 75 points, out of a possible 100 
points for a perfect bread, be given 
2 premium. The following score- 


ecard, designed by Prof. Isabel Bre- 
vier for the Illinois Domestic Sci- 


ence Association, will be observed in 
the judging of bread: Flavor, 35 
points; 


lightness, 15 points; grain 
and texture, 20 points; crust—color, 





depth and texture—20 points; crumb 
—color, moisture—10 points; shape 
and size, 10 points; total, 100 points. 
Morning sessions will begin at 10 
o’clock and the afternoon at 1:30. 


Northeastern Party. 
January—17, Mt. Pleasant; 18, 


Rock Ridge; 19, Halifax; 
son; 22, Gatesville; 23, 
Windsor; 25, Ahoskie; 26, Rich 
Square; 27, Scotland Neck; 29, 
Speed; 30, Oak City; 31, Grimes- 
land. 

February—1, Aurora; 2, Washing- 
ton; 3, Bethel; 5, Williamston; 6, 
Plymouth; 7, Pantego; 8, Swan 
Quarter; 9, Middletown; 10, Fair- 
field; 12, Sladesville; 13, Mackey’s 
Ferry; 14, Columbia; 15 Creswell; 
16, Edenton; 17, Hertford; 19, Curri- 
tuck Court House; 20, Jarvisburg; 


20, Jack- 
Winton; 24, 


21, Elizabeth City; 22, Salem; 23, 
Camden Court House. 
Central Party. 
January—18, Kenly; 19, Pine 


Level; 20, Clinton; 22, 


e Kenansville; 
3, Corinth Church, 

tL, 

i 


near Rosehill; 
Smith’s Chapel; 26, 
27, Kinston; 29, Trenton; 
31, New Bern. 
Jacksonville; 2 
Poliocksville; 3, Bayboro; 5, Vance- 
boro; 6, Newport; 7, Nashville; 8, 
Whitakers; 9, Tarboro; 10, Snow 
Hill; 12, Ayden; 13, Farmville; 14, 


Pinetops; 15, Stantonsburg. 


aison; 25, 
ceviile; 
0, Richlands; 
February—l1, 


’ 
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ra 
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Southeastern Party. 


January—13, Chalybeate; 17; 
Parkton; 18, Maxton: 19 Wagram; 
29, Laurinburg; 22, Lumberton; 23, 


Tarheel; 24, St. Paul: 


Chadbourn; 27, 


25, Clarkton; 
Old 


9r 
av, 


To} se ( 
fabor; 29, 


‘Dock; 30, Ashe; 31, Cool Springs, 
near Shailotte. 

February—1, Mt. Pisgah, near 
Shallotte; 2, Bolivia; 3, Funston; 5, 
Wrightsboro; 6, Burgaw; 7, Atkin- 


son; 8, Garland; 9, Roseboro; 10, 
Fayetteville; 12, Dunn; 138, Mingo 
Academy; 14, Four Oaks. 
CO-CPERATION: HERE IS A GOOD 
SUGGESTION. 





HAT you have said along the 
line of co-operation coincides 
with my ideas generally. Farmers 


should, as far as practicable join with 
each other in the purchasing of such 
articles as they can conveniently pur- 


chase wholesale, and often two or 
more neighbors can profitably pur- 


chase for joint ownership some new 
agricultural implements, ete. But 
here is a line of co-operation that 
strikes me as feasible which you have 
not mentioned: 

If Mr. A buys a McCormick mower 
and it does the work for that vicinity 
satisfactorily, then when Mr. B. buys 
one, he, too, should get the same ma- 
chine, and all along down the line. 
The repairs can be obtained easier 
and more cheaply and then you will 
be complementing your neighbor. Be- 
sides, soon all the neighbors will 
know all the parts of the machine 
and know how to repair it, ete. 

The same rule will apply to stock 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Wood’s Seeds 
For 1912. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, and tells all 
about the best 


Garden and 
Farm Seeds. 


Every farmer and gardener 
should have a copy of this cata- 
log, which has long been recog- 
nized as a standard authority, 
for the full and complete infor- 
mation which it gives, 

We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Seed Oats, Cow Peas, 
Soja Beans and all Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog mailed 
free on request. 





Write for it. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


1 F 
BATTS FOUR-EAR PRO- 
4 
LIFIC SEED CORN 
Ei ° 
My seed corn for 1912 planting is 
nowready. If you want Batts Four- 
Ear Prolific, the Record-Breaking 
Seed Corn, grown on Batts Farm by 
the originator of this world-beating 
variety, send in your orders now. 
R.H. Whitfield, North Carolina,made 
703 1-2 bushels in 1911 on five acres, 
with very little fertilizer, using 
Batts Four-Ear Prolific. 
I sell only the corn that I grew; 
and the seeds are specially selected. 
I have customers throughout the 
corn belt and all are satisfied. 


Prices, {. o. b. Garner, N. C. 
1 bushel $5.00; one-half bushel $3.00 
1 peck $1.50; 1 gallon 80 cents; in 
sacks. If you desire the corn onthe 
ear in crates, addtwenty-five cents. 


~ J. F. BATTS, 
R.F.D.1, Garner, N.C. 


COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allens Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
at 90c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, = 


MERCER’S 
Prolific Red Cob Corn 


from the famous Laurens County 12 acres: 
5 bu. $12; 1 bu. $2.50; 1-2 bu. $1.50; peck $1. 
f. o. b. Dublin, Ga. Remit Express or Postal 
money order with order. 


MERCER & THOMAS, 


Dublin, Laurens County, Georgia. 


TOBACCO ped 


Stand-Up and 
Either variety, 25 cents packet, $1.00 

















GA. 











Kentucky’s Finest White Burley 
Long Leaf. 
per 02. 

J. WESLEY GRIFFIN, 


_Toba acco Seed Specialist, 


WARSAW, - - - - KENTUCKY 





SEED CORN, POULTRY ! AND Hi 0G FARM. 


r Coc! re’s 

















doing it R 


Rape, et eS % 
0. M. Sc tt K Son: "19 Main St., Marysville, 0 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 
Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


SEED CORN 


Boone County Special, carefully bred and selected. 


GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B.Andrews,Prop., 
Drawer 676, - - Roanoke, Va. 














HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 








THE SOILS UNSUITED TO COTTON. 





Not Every Soil 
—Cotton Will Not Pay 
All Sorts of Land. 


T IS generally accepted as a fact 
that cotton is a plant dependent 
more on climatic than on soil 

conditions for its successful growth. 
In a certain sense this is true, but it 
is in no sense true that all Southern 
soils are well suited to cotton grow- 
ing, nor are the soils upon which 
cotton is planted even generally suit- 
ed to its successful production. Prob- 
ably one-third of the land on which 
cotton is grown produces a profitable 
crop. The other two-thirds of the 
crop is grown on land unsuited to its 
erowth and the inevitable result is 
that from 1866 to 1910, inclusive, or 
for the past 45 years, the average 
yield of cotton in the United States 


That Will Grow Cotton is a Good Cotton Soil 
as It Should as Long as We Plant It on 


making cotton production pay, and 
that is to make a larger yield per 
acre. The acreage will, in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, be chiefly con- 
trolled by the price it brings. Any 
ene can convince himself of this fact 
if he will but study the recorded 
facts. When the price of cotton has 
gone too low a reduction of acreage 
has invariably followed. On the oth- 
er hand, the price must not go too 
high or the consumption will also be 
reduced. It has thus far proved im- 
practicable to control either the acre- 
age or the price to any large extent. 

It, therefore, follows as plainly and 
surely as the night follows the day 
that cotton growing as a general 





_ shall we do about cotton? 


this series of articles is (1) 


of handling and marketing. 





Manifestly the thing to do in 1912 is to 

cut the acreage, plant more grain and feed crops, make the farm self-sus- 
taining, and produce what cotton is grown at the smallest possible expense. 
This minimum cost of production can be attained only by following the most 
approved methods of preparation, fertilizing and cultivation. 
to suggest suitable methods of rotation and diver- 
sification and (2) to show how to make cotton on the reduced acreage at 
the smallest possibie cost. Later in the year we shall discuss (3) better methods 


The object of 








has been only 177.26 pounds of lint 
per acre. If the land upon which cot- 
ton is planted, had been wisely se- 
lected, the average yield per acre 
might easily have been more than 
double what we have actually pro- 
duced. 


It is true that any of the lands in 
the Cotton Belt will produce some 
cotton if capable of producing any 
general farm crops. It is also proba- 
bly true that there are many soils 
which will produce a better crop of 
cotton than of corn, wheat or oats; 
but it is also true that cotton will 
stand more neglect than these other 
crops and it is about as logical to 
state that practically all Southern 
soils are adapted to cotton produc- 
tion as it would be to state that neg- 
lect and poor methods of farming 
will produce as good crops of cotton 
as will careful culture and good 
farming methods. The fact is, that 
we have planted cotton on all sorts 
of soils and made some cotton—the 
pitiable yield of 177.26 pounds per 
acre—but this is no reason for con~ 
cluding, as we seem to have done, 
that all our soils are suitable for cot- 
ton growing. 

Our soils are no nearer all suita- 
tle for cotton growing than they are 
for corn growing. When we have 
learned this and ceased planting land 
1o cotton that will not make upwards 
of half a bale to the acre, we shall 
be able to make a cotton farm pay. 
if, in 1912, only those lands were 
planted to cotton which will produce 
a profitable crop an average year, 
there would be no question regarding 
a proper reduction of the acreage, nor 
vould there be any doubt of that pro- 


auced bringing a good fair price. 


Better Yields to the Acre 
a Bieer< Total Yield. 


But Not a 


} There are a few individuals so 
gull of understanding, or so perverse 
at they cannot see that an -effort 
produce a better yield per acre is 
no sense similar to the production 
more cotton 
needs. We should produce more 
cotton per acre. It seems impossible 
that any one would deny this, but it 
is also certainly true that we do not 
need more cotton in the aggregate. 
The solution is, only plant those 
iands to cotton that will bring a 
profitable yield. 

There is only one possible way of 


) 


than the world thinks 


proposition can only be made profit- 
able by increasing the yield per acre, 
end this is largely, almost entirely, 
within the control of the individual 
farmer. 

To illustrate what soil selection 
will do in increasing the yield of any 
crop per acre, it is interesting to 
compare the yields of wheat per 
acre in Mississippi and Tennessee, 
for instance. No one at all familiar 
with the facts would claim for an 
instant that Mississippi soils and cli- 
inate are better suited to the grow- 
ing of wheat than are those of Ten- 
nessee; but as a matter of fact the 
yield of wheat in Mississippi from 
1906 to 1910 inclusive, was 1.8 bush- 
els more per acre than it was in Ten- 
nessee. The explanation is simple. 
Wheat is a crop largely influence: 
by crop conditions and the acreage 
being very small in Mississippi only 
the best and most suitable lands are 
planted to wheat. 


The Right Way to Reduce the Cotton 


Acreage. 
Last week we pointed out the fact 
that it was necessary to reduce the 


cotton acreage in order to obtain a 
suitable rotation of crops on the 
land and make a rational and suc- 
cessful system of agriculture possi- 
ble. It is equally necessary to reduce 
the acreage planted in cotton in 
crder that only those lands suitable 
for the production of a profitable 
Prop will be planted in cotton. When- 
ever we intelligently adapt our crops 
to their soil needs the question of 
the reduction of the cotton acreage 
will have been solved. It is entirely 
safe to state that not more one-third 
of our cultivated lands produce a 
profitable crop of cotton, and, there- 
fore, not over this proportion of our 


lands should be planted to cotton. 
This is not only plainiy the case fron 
the standpoint of economy and busi- 
hess Management; but it is equally 
true dated of the necessity for a 


\ cropping that will build 
up and maintain soil fertility. 


¢ 


Soils on Which Cotton 
Be Planted. 


Should Not 


What are the classes of soils that 
should not be planted to cotton? 

1. Those soils which, because of 
lack of drainage or lack of fertility, 
do not produce one-half bale or more 
per acre. 
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2. Those rich, moist bottom lands 
which make too great growth of stalk 
and little fruit. This is not a large 
class of our soils. 

3. Those lands on which the cotton 
is subject to rust, wilt or other dis- 
eases. 

4. Those lands which are better 
adapted to other crops and which 
will produce greater returns when 
planted to the crops to which they 
are better adapted. 

In the past the proportion of our 
Innds planted to cotton has only 
been limited to our ability to culti- 
vate and gather the crops. No crop 
will ever be generally profitable on 
that sort of a basis, nor is it possible 
to develop a successful system of 
agriculture and _ soil aececianiees 
when one crop occupies so great a 
proportion of the cultivated 

Of those States, all of which are 
in the Cotton Belt, namely, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, betw 
15 and 50 per cent of all the culti- 








lands. 











vated lands are planted in cotton. 
This of itself is sufficient evidence cf 


a lack of attention to the adaptation 
of crops to soils and of the absence 
of any system of crop rotation. Corn, 
oats, wheat, rye, peanuts, rice, to 
bacco, sugar cane, trucking crops, 
fruits, forage crops, etc., all com- 
bined, only occupy an area equal to 
the single crop of cotton. Comment 
is unnecessary. 





HOW TO MAKE COTTON PAY. 


I COULD not feel safe trying to 

farm another year without The 
Progressive Farmer; 
every year. 

I have only been home from the 
A. and M. College four years, and 
left there with the determination of 
making a change on the farm at 
home, and I have done little to what 
I expect to do if I can keep in touch 
with The Progressive Farmer. 

I try to improve my land each year 
as well as make a profit by keeping 
as many cows, sheep, hogs and work 
stock as I can feed and shelter. I do 
not depend on cotton alone, but sell 
each year hogs as pork, besides our 
Own supply, and stay in shape to sell 
cotton when I choose by having my 
corn, oats, hay, potatoes, hogs and 
more wheat than [ can use and fur- 
hish one hand with flour. I ama 
member of the Farmers’ Union and 
take interest in the Union column 
you publish, and you are exactly 
right about handling the _ cotton. 
Raise what you want and what you 
need and put your cotton in your 
pocket and show the cotton buyer 
he must pay the farmer for his labor. 
When-the fa e South learn 
to do this-—raise their supplies—they 
will get justice for their labor, and 
not until then. 





it gets better 


E 
rmers of th 


FRED S. GIBBON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
K IPTE EN-CENT 
HURT US. 





HOW COTTON 

ST summer my little brother ap- 
L proached me with a proposition 
to take The Progressive Farmer six 
rionths, and just to help him out, I 
did. It was the best investment I 
‘ver made. I wouldn’t be without it 
.nother year for three times the 

only a one-horse farmer, 
+t as much out of it 


+ * } i 
ast) as the big rman. 
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me y little say’’ on 
the pre pri and the marketing 
of cotton. All farmers are hurt this 
time because cotton is’ selling so 
el eap. I say it is not the 9-cent cot- 


ton that is ruining us, but the 15- 
You will say that won’t 
do, but let us see. Two years ago 
cotton jumped up to 15 cents and it 
stayed there pretty well for nearly 
two years, and you could hear the 
talk that cheap cotton was a thing of 
the past. High-priced cotton was 
here to stay. Well, this year we 
bought everything on a basis of 15- 
cent cotton. We fully expected to 


cent cotton. 
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W. H. DORIN, OF CLOVER, VA., AND HIS PRIZE CORN. 





R. DORIN won the $1,000 trophy offered by the International 


M Harvester Co., for the best 


Land and Irrigation Exposition in New York last fall 


20 ears of corn at the American 
another 





proof that the South is the real ‘‘Corn Belt’? and that Progressive Farmer 


readers are the real corn growers. 


The land on which this corn grew was plowed and subsoiled to the 
depth of about 22 inches in the fall of 1909. In the spring of 1910 the 


land was re-plowed and planted to corn. 


At the last working of corn, 


about August 10, crimson clover was sowed. This was turned under in 
the spring of 1911, the land being broken about 10 inches deep. Two 
hundred pounds of Thomas phosphate was applied before planting and 


200 younds more when the crop was about knee high. 


The land was 


seeded to crimson clover at laying-by time. The yield was 137 bushels to 
the acre. The variety was Boone County White, from a strain of Mr. 
Dorin’s own selection with which he has won many prizes. 

The farm on which this corn grew was bought by Mr. Dorin in 
1905 for $10 per acre. Since then he has refused $100 an acre for 125 


acres. 


Mr. Dorin is a Progressive Farmer reader, contributor and advertiser 
-—one of the many progressive farmers who are to-day re-making the 


rural South. 





get it, and many of us went way in 
debt thinking we could easily get out 
on 15-cent cotton, and now you see 
many a fellow scratching his head 
and “crawling” out of debt where 
he tumbled in. 

Now, that’s the point I’m driving 
at—stay out of debt. If we all, or 
even the majority of us, could have 
stayed out of debt this year, you 
Wouldn’t have seen any 9-cent cotton. 
When it had dropped off below what 
we thought we ought to get for it 
then we could have stopped selling. 
Wouldn’t have been so much dis- 
tressed cotton, you see. 

Most of last year’s crop is out of 
the farmers’ hands and it ought to 
teach us a lesson. The thing for us 
to do is to begin to plan now how to 
Stay out of debt next year and raise 
plenty of all kinds of feedstuffs anc 
plenty of meat, so we can put our 
smokehouse at home instead of hav- 
ing it up North or way out West. By 
doing this, what cotton we do raise 
Wwe can do with it as we please. 

I believe if a man will take The 
Progressive Farmer and read it fifty- 
two weeks in the year and follow 
the advice it gives the farmer, in a 
few years’ time a poor man can be- 
come independent. 

T. J. ABERNATHY. 

Wadley, Ala. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


SOW ONLY GOOD TOBACCO SEED. 


NLY the largest and best pods of 

tobacco should be _ selected for 
seed, and even these will contain a 
few small, light seed that should not 
be sowed, as they would produce 
weak or sickly plants. They should 
be separated from the good, large, 
heavy seed, just as we separate the 
small, light grains from our seed 
wheat. In fact, there is a greater 
difference between the good and bad 
tobacco seed than between the good 
and bad grains of our seed wheat. In 
the case of the wheat, all the grains 
are sufficiently large for us to see or 
detect the difference between the 
good and bad grains, and we have 
been screening out the bad grains 
and sowing only the best, so there 
has been a gradual improvement in 
the wheat, while in the case of the 
tobacco all the seed are so small the 
average farmer has failed, by the un- 
aided eye, to see the difference be- 
tween the good and bad seed, and 
has been sowing them all along to- 
gether, so he has little, weak, sickly, 
slow-growing plants from the bad 
seed, and good, strong plants all 
growing together in his fields. 


Irregular planting or spacing of 
the tobacco on the land, cut-worms, 
etc., are other factors in bringing 
about a lack of uniformity in our to- 
bacco; and the farmer must guard 
against all these things as much as 


possible if he would realize a paying 

profit on his labor in, tobacco grow- 

ing. W. A. PETREE. 
mine, IN. C. 





PROFITS FROM BEES. 


PAID $1,083 for 80 colonies, 

hives, extractor and other things, 
and the first year sold $1,100 worth 
of honey and wax. This is a bee 
paradise.”’ 

Thus writes Thomas Worthing- 
ton, a bee-keeper near Greenville, 
Miss., who is making annually the 
largest profits from his apiary, and 
who enthusiastically recommends his 
section as the finest for the bee in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Worthington further states: 
“That first year I made 24,000 
pounds of honey—nearly 300 pounds 
per colony. I have now increased 
my business to 125 colonies, and am 
doing fine. 

“The least I have fnade during my 
eight years’ experience with bees 
here has been 75 per cent on the in- 
vestment. In 1908 I sold $1,800 
worth of honey and wax, which cost 
me about $500 to produce and place 
on the market. That year I handled 
over 200 colonies and extracted 31,- 
000 pounds. I never handle comb 
honey. 


“My prices range around 10 cents 
f. o. b. my station, and I find a ready 
market for all tr> noney I can seil 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Cincinnati. I never feed my bees, 
but let them range over the varied 
flora of this Delta section. 

“Prospects for bee-keeping in this 
region are excellent, and locatiors 
for successful apiaries are plentiful. 
More people ought to come here and 
go into the bee business.’’—South- 
ern Field. 





“GET RID OF STUMPS AND 
ROCKS.” 

ELL, this is what I have done, 

till some of my largest and best 
fields are rid of all such. I have 
installed quite a number of up-to- 
date farm plows and machines, but 
here comes this ‘‘tobacco trust,’’ or 
power and light company, which we 
recognize as the same old coon with 
another ring around his tail, planting 
their posts (never to be removed) 





deep into these proud fields that we 
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SELECTED C 


Cotton cannot be beat for Sandy 


wait too long. ORDER TODAY. 





the originator and grower, at NONA, GA., for 
PROLIFIC COTTON and Price of Seed. 





in and out of the boll weevil section as well. 


“SLATE’S Improved Goldff 
Leaf Tobacco Pays Best 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming 
and care in the barn after curing, amount to little if the 
tobacco seed are not selected with care! 


vA Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf Tobacco Seed are seed 
ly that youcanrely upon, Our process takes out seed that 
® are lacking in germinating power—leaves the vital seed. 
a 


Our Improved Gold Leaf will increase your tobacco yield per acre, and 
produce more wrappers of good color and weight than any other variety now 
growing. These plants grow large and hardy with long silky leaf. 


Many other varieties are described in our free catalogue. Write form 
to-day. We supply I 
on our Hyco Tobacco Farm. Don’t take chances with your crop by plaat- 
ing doubtful seed, but write for our catalogue and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Bates, Cleveland, Cookes and Improved Five Lock Texas Wood. Texas Wood 
5 Land or Light Fertilizing and will 

stay in the burs longer and with less deterioration. This variety has been proven - 

best for the Wilt District. I have only limited quantity for sale. My seed now ‘ 

ready for shipment in 2 bushel burlap bags with name of each variety printed on. 

Price $1 per bu. Terms cash, check or P. O. order with order. Ido not shipT® 

than 2 bushels. Last season I could not fill near all my orders and you better not 


J. H. BENNETT, - = = = 
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have toiled and labored over to get 
in first-class shape for cultivation 
with these same improved imple- 
ments. 

They say they are great develop- 
ers of the country, Well, I think my- 
self they have been great developers 
of the ‘‘tobacco trust,’’ and no doubt 
will be as great developers of this 
‘‘power and light trust.’”’ Now, this 
country-developer is to traverse my 
farm of one mile, crossing sixteen 
wire fences and passing right at my 
front door. It has driven up stobs 
all across on which is written ‘‘Post.” 
I suppose they are where the posts 
are to stand. 

Now, this is what I hate to say. 
They are putting back what I have 
removed. I am taking your advice, 
raising hogs and hominy, and here 
they are again not satisfied with the 
thousands of pounds of tobacco they 
have gotten below cost of production, 
but are invading my pastures—my 
cattle pastures, my hog pastures, and 
actually going through my poultry 
yard. 

But as they say they are going 
anyway, don’t you think it would be 
fair to let a poor fellow just four 
miles from town have a current from 
their line for lights and power? Un- 
less we can get lights and power 
from this concern I can’t see how it 
is to be a developer of the country, 
unless we could make them put the 
thing under the ground, and then we 
might use it for tile draining. 

C. H. CHEATHAM. 

Oxford, N. C. 





tESTABLISHED 1828. 
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CLEVELAND COTTON. MARLBORO CORN. 4 

My cotton made 738 Ibs. lint’per acre, and my"; 
corn made high records two years at Georgia, 
Experiment Station. My high-class seed stock 
will make money for you. Write for circularamg 
do it now. R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. 




























75% of the tobacco seed sold. They are bred right here 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


OTTON SEED 








Clio, Marlboro Co., S. C. 


Every Cotton Grower, large or small, rich or poor, should write to 
B. VW. HAWKINS, 4 


history and descriptive circular of his 


matters not who you are, it’s free, and will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. Early matur- 
al anl cate thoee bales per acre. Testimonials of the most astounding results from scientific 
farmers who have tried this cotton. In fact, it just suits the wants and needs of the cotton grower 













































GERMOFERT 


For continued big yields apply Germofert 
Fertilizers they do not make your land acid. 
GERMOFERT FERTILIZERS are comylete sources of Phosphoric Acid, 


Ammonia and Potash in varying grades. 


Yet, unlike mest fertilizers they contain 


no Sulphuric Acid. Thusthey add to your land’s yield with- 
MOF. out subtracting from its sweetness and fertility. 
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CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


More than this, GERMOFERT FERTILIZERS 
contain valuable germicidal properties that tend 
to promote healthy plant life. 


se ASS Hundreds of farmers are raising bigger crops, 
building up their farms by their use. 


To supply the big demand for GERMOFERT 
FERTILIZERS we were compelled to build a new 
plant last year three times as large as original factory. 


There is a tested brand for every crop. You 
ought to know about these fertilizers. Pick up a 
sheet of paper, NOW. Write and ask for our 
booklet telling what these fertilizers will do for 

your soil. 


Germofert Manufacturing 


Comrany, 




















e Now is the time to 
Land Lime apply it 
C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar materials, 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience 
and economy in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write for prices 
delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 























i The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


' LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime onthe Farm and get price on the 
purest lime. Don't buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO0., =: 


Strasburg, Va. 









AGRICULTURAL LIME 


The Government and Experimental Stations advo- 
ate the use of LIME to increase the productive- 
ess of the soil. Most soils need LIME. We manu- 
facture the STONGEST LIME in the state of Ohio, 
prepared ready for use. 

Product the BEST. Prices Right. Send at once 
for booklet, sample and prices. 


Sciota Lime & Stone Co., Delaware, Ohio. 














“A farmer who is rich maybe ; af- 
ford not to read The Progresst¥e}Far- 
mer, but no farmer who is not righ n,” 








30,000 TONS SOLD FOR 
SPRING SHIPMENT 


WHEN last June we put in the best 
machinery in the phosphate field 
and through newspaper advertising 
and letters called the attention of the 
intelligent farmer to the fact that we 
were offering a quality of GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK which no other 
manufacturer could supply, we ex- 
pected results, but the above has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine hopes. 


ARE YOU INCLUDED 
IN THE LIST 
of farmers who want the best ground 
95 per cent. through 100 mesh, 80 per 


cent. through 200 mesh? If so, write 
us at once. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 


GROUND ROCK DEPARTMENT. 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 
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PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 




















PROGRESSIVE NEW YEAR PLANS 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


FE have rented land for several 

years, but bought a small farm 
last fall and have been on it a few 
weeks. My first step toward farm- 
ing was to clear off fence-rows, ditch 
banks and thickets. Some plowing 
should have been done, but of course 
not being on the place, I could not 
do it, and frequent rains have inter- 
fered with my plans. 

While it is still wet I am going to 
trim up the shrubbery and arrange 
the yard, so as to allow free drain- 
age as one step toward securing good 
health. 

I have already pruned my orchard, 
and put out a great many fig trees. 
An abundance of peach seed has been 
planted to secure seedlings to use 
when our promised article on bud- 
ding comes out. 

The next step will be to fix fences, 
convenience in arrangements of these 
being the chief feature. 

I do not mean to be just a corn and 
cotton farmer, so must arrange fields 
so as to have successive pasture 
crops. These will consist of Ber- 
muda, oats, sorghum, peas, soy 
beans, peanuts, kaffir corn and po- 
tatoes. When I get more thoroughly 
established I shall have more per- 
manent pastures than these afford. 

Oats will be sown as soon as 
ground is sufficiently dry, then I 
shall begin plowing in earnest. I am 
going to break my land as deep as 
two horses can pull a plow. 

Corn will be planted in February, 
covered deeply with a plow, then 
beds drug down with harrow. 

I find it advantageous to ‘‘bar off”’ 
real early corn, and let it stand a few 
days to allow the sun to warm the 
roots, then throw dirt back to the 
corn with a plow, then run harrow 
through middles. The harrow has 
been the most useful implement in 
farming that I have found. Fre- 
quent cultivation of corn wili be kept 
up and about the first of May peas 
will be planted between stalks of 
corn. By planting this way the peas 
will get several cultivations, securing 
a good crop of peas. When I plow 
corn the last time, peas will be plant- 
ed in the middles; a harrow with 
front teeth removed run through 
middles after peas are up. The early 
planted peas will ripen and be gath- 
ered before cotton picking begins, 
the late ones left for pasturage. 

Cotton will be planted in late 
March so as to head the boll weevil. 
Other crops at such intervals so as 
to mature at different times to avoid 
rush of gathering too many crops at 
one time. Sugar cane will be planted 
for syrup, and will not mature until 
other harvesting is done. 

I shall use the best implements 
that I can afford and always at the 
right time, as far as weather condi- 
tions will permit. 

I am going to try to raise every- 
thing we need, as far as practicable, 
and a surplus to sell to buy what we 
cannot raise. 

We intend to begin gardening next 
week. 

All available fertilizer, such as 
leaf mold, barnyard manure, etce., 
will be hauled out on the farm be- 
fore plowing begins. 

I have much grass land, but shall 
not use fire as a help to farming, but 
will turn all such growth under to 
make humus. 

With The Progressive Farmer as 
my guide, I hope to succeed in my 
plans. A. M. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





I take and read nine farm papers and, 
honestly, I regard yours the  plainest, 
most practical and thoroughly valuable 
for Virginia, of any of them.—H. D 
Galpin, Somerville, N. J, 


SOME GOOD FARMING BY A CORN 
CLUB BOY. 


E have just finished gathering 

corn from our bottom land, 
Which yielded between forty and fifty 
bushels per acre. This corn was 
Zrown since harvest and was made 
with only 200 pounds of fertilizer 
and no manure at all. When it was 
worked the last time we sowed crim- 
son clover and oats in it for a cover 
crop. Now there is a good green 
cover crop on the land to be turned 
under in the spring. 

We sowed some rye and clover in 
our cowpeas, which was cultivated in 
rows, and now we also have a good 
cover crop on this land, too. We 
have scarcely any land at all that is 
not in some cover crop for the win- 
ter, which of course will prevent 
washing and also be a betterment for 
the land. 

We are breaking some cotton land 
today with a three-horse turn plow, 
followed by a three-horse subsoiling 
plow. These together go down about 
an average depth of 16 inches. This 
land is being prepared for a corn 
and watermelon field next year. 

We are also going into the truck- 
ing business. A hothouse has been 
constructed 12x14 and 8 feet in 
height. The west and north ends 
were walled up with earth and saw- 
dust and the east and south sides 
were paneled over with glass. The 
top was covered with a good four- 
inch layer of sawdust between the 
cover and ceiling. In this hothouse 
we have head lettuce growing and 
heading now. And we expect to 
have some to sell all the winter. 
There are enough beds to make one 
about 6x14 feet. In this we have 
over 500 heads of lettuce. This we 
are readily selling at 21-2 cents 
each. And then this will amount to 
about $15. We also have tomato 
plants and about 40 pots of pot flow- 
ers. 

This we have found will be a suc- 
cess and perhaps we will build an- 
other still larger next year. 

W. ERNEST STARNES. 

Hickory, N. C. 





BOOK FARMING—WHEN IT IS 
GOOD FARMING. 


REQUENTLY in traveling over 

the State of North Carolina at 
this late date, I meet with a man who 
is opposed to ‘“‘book farming,” and I 
suspect he is not quite extinct in the 
rest of the territory reached by The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 

What would our friend think of a 
man who should establish an office 
in his town for the practice of medi- 
cine and who would make the boast 
that he had never been to a medical 
college, had no books on medicine, 
read no medical journals, in fact, 
didn’t believe in ‘‘book medicine” at 
all? In a critical case in his family 
would he call this would-be doctor? 
I hardly think so, in a critical case 
or any other kind. 

What would anyone think of a man 
who would announce himself as a 
lawyer and at the same time boast 
that he did not believe in book law— 
experience alone for him—had bcen 
to no law schools, had no library, 
read no law journal? Would you 
put an important case in such a law- 
yer’s hands? 

What would good church people 
think of the minister who should an- 
nounce that he was going to eschew 
all book religion—experience alone 
for him? Would such a minister re- 
ceive many calls, you suppose? Not 
from sensible congregations. 

Now, why should farmers be dif- 
ferent from all other professional 
men? Books are simply the recorded 
experiences of other men—in art, 
science or religion. Is farming such 
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a simple thing and so easily mas- 
tered that the men engaged in it do 
not need the experiences of their 
fellow-craftsmen? The facts are it 
is the most complicated thing on 
earth. ’ 

In the future the book farmer is 
going to be the only kind of a farmer 
we shall have. A good library is 
just as essential a part of a farmer’s 
equipment as his tools or his work 
stock. Not books for ornaments or 
the name of having them, but to read 
and inwardly digest. Let all young 
men who contemplate agriculture for 
a life-calling begin now to. collect a 
library of the most approved, up-to- 
date works on scientific agriculture. 
Be assured the man who puts no 
brain into his vocation will meet with 
cure failure. Competition increases 
with the years, only the fittest will 
survive; farming will be no exception. 

G. M. GARREN. 
N. C. Dept. of Agriculture. 


A RENTER WHO HAS BECOME A 
LAND-OWNEKR. 


HAVE been a renter in time but 

now have land of my own. If I had 
raised cotton alone (as some do) I 
would have still been a renter. The 
rental system in this county is a 
failure for both tenant and landlord. 
In most instances, tenants move 
every year, and burn some fence and 
the garden palings, for the next man 
to make new. Farms that are rented 











for three and five years are in good 
state of cultivation, for the owner 
thinks more of the farm than a few 
dollars rent, and tenant can put in 
time required to move in improve- 
ments which pay owner and tenant. 
Moving is very expensive and until 
tenants find this out there will be 
both time and money lost in this way. 
Some renters want to move every 
year and any country would be bet- 
ter off without them, for they will 
promise rent to get to move 
some good tenant. 

1 would advise renters to get some 
land of their own, a small farm, at 
least, and don’t put all in cotton; 
sow as many acres in wheat and as 
many in grass as you plant to cotton. 
Keep one hog and one cow or calf 
for every acre of cotton and the price 
will not pinch you as it does the cot- 
ton farmer. This is my plan. 

Iam on land that cost $13 per acre 
five years ago, and it is 25 per cent 
better now than then. Was bought 
on time partly and paid for with cot- 
ton at from 8% to 14 cents per 
pound. 

I now have eight acres in wheat, 
four in rye, 10 in meadow, 11 head 
of cattle, four head of horses, nine 
head of hogs and plenty of poultry, 
with enough raised on the farm to 
feed them. Just 90 acres in farm, 
20 in timber with some pasture. If 
cotton was 20 cent I would not plant 
more than eight acres to cotton. 
Some wili say they have no branch 
land for meadow. I have none and 
had some of the finest grass I ever 
saw this year. Sow your hollows to 
redtop, for it will hold your soil and 
make hay. More good mares, cows 
and hogs on the farms in the South 
and the advice of The Progressive 
Farmer is the only solution to the 
cotton question. 

R. T. NICHOLSON. 

Benton, Tenn. 
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WHY TO BUY SEED CORN ON THE 
EARS. 


NOTE what you say in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer of December 2 in 
reference to getting good seed corn. 
What you say is very true. But I 
have been planting and selecting 
corn for for the last 30 years or 
more and have been selling it all 
Over this and other States, and have 
always sold it shelled. I sell two or 


three hundred bushels of seed corn, 
and to have a seed patch to select 
that much from in the field would 
have to be a considerable-sized patch. 
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I field-select for my own planting 
every year and the corn I sell is 
grown from this select seed, and I 
am always careful in selecting. On 
two or three occasions I had com- 
tlaints, but the corn had been 
changed in transit for very inferior 
corn. In selling seed corn on ear, 
parties would always expect to see 
large fine ears, and you or they ought 
to know prolific corn is not all large 
ears. I would give up the seed corn 
business if I had to send out ears. 
Parties that get this moldy or 
rotten corn you speak of should 
write to those from whom it was pur- 
chased, because it might be like 
the case mentioned—exchanged in 
transit. J. P. GARICK. 
Weston, S. C. 
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Editorial Comment: We do not 
think that to rogue a patch of corn 
large enough to produce 200 or 309 
bushels of seed corn would be a job 
too big for the man who was making 
a business of seed corn growing. 
Eight or 10 acres of corn planted 
from field-selected seed, grown in a 
special seed patch, should easily give 
this much real seed corn after re- 
jecting all that grew on unthrifty 
stalks or on stalks untrue to type. 
This is the kind of seed corn the 
buyer should insist upon having, and 
the seller, if he gets seed corn prices, 
can Well afford to produce such corn. 
In fact, the man who pays $4 or $5 
a bushel for seed corn is entitled to 
field-selected corn, and should insist 
upon getting it. 

It is too true, as Mr. Garick says, 
that a great many people are still 
deluded by the big ear; but that does 
not alter the fact that it is only by 
buying in the ear that the purchaser 
can know whether he is getting first- 
class seed or not. The largest seed 
corn growers in Illinois, if we are 
not mistaken, ship all their seed corn 
on the ear, and insist upon this be- 
cause it shows the buyer at once 
what he is getting. It is a wise 
policy, good for both buyer and sell- 
er. The buyer should insist upon it, 
and the seller should be far-sighted 
enough to adopt it of his own free 
will. There will never be any over- 
supply of really good seed corn, and 
those men who go to work to breed 
up their corn in a systematic man- 
ner are going to be well paid for 
their labor and in addition are going 
to do much for the development of 
Southern farming. 
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This Company has made a life-time study of plant 
foods, and what the different crops require. 


Quality Fertilizers 


FOR ALL CROPS 


All plant food is soluble and available, and of the highest agricultural 
Factories located throughout the North and West. 
Factories and Sales Offices at 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


YOUR LAND NEEDS GOOD LIME 


McAnge Agricultural Lime 


is made from Oyster Shells and is far superior to Rock 
By actual testit has proved to be the Highest 


McANGE LIME sweetens acid soil quickly, and in- 
Zp creases the yield. Itspreads easily because it is ground as 

fine as flour, and always dry. Thousands of farmers testify 
that McANGE’S LIME increased their crop yield from 
80% to 50%. Sold only innew strong sacks; aninexpensive 
crop producer. Write today for price. 


W. N. McANGE CO., Dept. F, Suffolk, Virginia 
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WHEN DEEP PLOWING FAILED. 

EEP PLOWING? Yes. For hill 

land, Yes, it looks good and 
sounds well, and the reasons for not 
washing look all right. But when I 
tell you I lost the best piece of land I 
had three years ago, soon after it 
had been very deeply plowed, twice 


With reversible disk plow with a 
2,400-pound team, by its washing 
away, how about that? And now, 


since you meet almost as many dif- 
ferent environments and conditions 
and general surroundings with the 
farmers as you have subscribers, I 
am sure that multiplied thousands of 
good letters, and theories, and even 
actual experiences with many, are a 
signal failure, or almost an impossi- 
bility with others. J. T. BARBE. 
Pell City, Ala. 





A DISK PLOW FOR SOD LAND. 


| gee vig let me know if the disk 
plow can be used _ successfully 
plowing under sedge and Bermuda 
sod. W. 4: BB. 





Editorial Answer.—The fact that 
the disk plow will turn under any 
trash which may be on the ground 
better than the ordinary turning plow 
is one of its strongest recommenda- 
tions. If the Bermuda sod is tough 
and thick, it will require a great deal 
of horse-power to pull a disk plo. 
through it. Where there is a solid 
sod a plow with a long moldboard, 
which gives the furrow-slice a slow 
but complete turn, will leave a bet- 








LOW PRICED COTT 


DEMANDS CHEAPER FERTILIZE 


At present prices the farmer must 
economize. 





The leading Agricul- 





tural Authorities say, “GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK is the only eco- 


nomical source of Phosphorous.” 











LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 
CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 


STARVING 


Your land is as poor policy as stinting your live- 
stock. Itis a useless wasie to apply expensive 
fertilizer or good manure to a soil that cannot 
ROB the fertilizing material of its valuable plant 
food. LIME is the THIEF todo the job. For pay- 
ing resul s apply our OYS.ER SHELL LIME. 
Sacked, and f. o. b. Georgetown or Conway, S.C. 

BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., 
Waverly Mills, - - - s. G 



















ter top surface for a seed bed. Such 
a plow would require less power to 
run it, but probably not less than the 
disk in proportion to the actual work 
done. For turning in broom sedge 
and other trash on the land no plow 
will give better results than the disk. 





The lesson of most importance for 
the Southern farmer to learn when 
he turns his attention more to live 
stock is, more feed, and of this more 
feed, more legumes. 





_ The mule or horse with sore shoulders 
is reduced 25 to 50 per cent. in 


from 25 
earning capacity.—Farm and Ranch. 
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HOW DO YOU CONTROL SURFACE WATER? 


Is Your Farm on the Way to the Atlantic or Bound for the 
Gulf of Mexico?—If So, Try 


By Prof. C. L. Newman, N. C. A, & M. College. 


HE articles on drainage by Mr. 
i French have been worth far 
more to Southern farmers 
than the subscription price of your 
paper for many years. While water 
in abundance is of prime necessity 
in crop. produc- 
tion, too much 
water, either per- 
manently or peri- 
odically and in 
one way or an- 
other, reduces 
crop. yields on 
many thousands 
of the best acres 
in the South, and 
acres which at 
first glance may uot appear to be in 
need of drainage. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. French and other drainage 
experts will continue these always 
timely discussions and directions. 
On the other hand, it is confidently 
believed that where there is one 
acre of Jand in North Carolina (or in 
South Carolina, or in Georgia, or in 
Alabama, or in Mississippi) in need 
of drainage which will remove sur- 
plus water in the soil, there are at 
least two acres in need of drainage 
which will control water flowing on 


Cc. L. NEWMAN. 


the soil and causing surface wash 
and gullying. From well into the 
Coastal Plain region on into the 


mountains and from the Mississippi 
river to the Potomac, soil wash is 
the one most serious of farm prob- 
lems. 

Rain water flowing from cultivated 
fields removes the expensive com- 
mercial fertilizers and other applied 
manures; it removes the humus 
forming materials, and it removes 
the soil itself. Soil wash removes 
more fertility-producing materials 
and destroys more fertility-produc- 
ing conditions in the Southern corn 
and cotton fields than all other oper- 
ating agencies combined. The vari- 
ous institutions and agencies oper- 
ating for the farmer’s benefit have 
neglected this subject. It is of 
greater importance than the price of 
cotton; it is deeper, broader and of 
greater consequence to the farmer 
than the fertilizer question, and it 
affects the farmer more than does 
politics or legislation. 


It is true that deep plowing, sub- 
soiling, the addition of humus to the 
soil, cover crops (especially in the 
winter and spring), broadcast crops, 
etc., all have a tendency to check 
this surface wash, but the nature of 
our soils, the topography of our 
fields, the low humus content of 
soils and the heavy rainfall make 
more heroic means necessary. 

Hillside ditches or even grade 
water-furrows have been used for 
years, and when properly con- 
structed and constantly cared for do, 
in the face of serious objections, 
check this great loss to some extent. 
The best authorities now agree that 
the Mangum terrace is the best 
means now known by which this 
loss through surface wash may be 
reduced. We have upon us now the 
time of the year when we may best 
lay out and make these terraces, 
since so many of our fields now lie 
bare. The opportunity for doing the 
work to the greatest advantage is 
in the fall, winter and spring. The 
grades being established, the ter- 
races may be built and incidentally 
fall plowing done. 

Many are deterred from terracing 
on account of the expense. It is 
not an expense, but an investment 
that will pay better dividends than 
commercial fertilizers. It is a per- 
manent improvement. While the or- 
dinary turn plow will serve the pur- 
pose of making the terraces and is 
the implement most commonly used, 





the Mangum Terrace. 


the writer is now using a small road 
machine, the Glide, and finds that 
with this implement, drawn by two 
horses, more work and better work 
can be done in a day than can oth- 
erwise be done in four days, and 
often in six days, by other means. 

Feeling a deep conviction that soil 
wash is the most present, timely and 
important problem to a vast major- 
ity of your readers, I am venturing 
to suggest that you feature this sub- 
ject and call upon your readers for 
their experiences. 





GOOD FARM EQUIPMENT. 


lt Means Good Farm Buildings, More 
Work Stock and Good Machinery. 





HE subject of farm equipment is 

just like all others pertaining to 
farm management, no rule can be 
laid down to suit all, as we are too 
diversified in work, situation and cli- 
mate. Yet there are a few things 
suited to almost all of us. 

In the first place, since nearly half 
of our time and nearly all of our 
wives’ and children’s is cpent in doors, 
our farm buildings should occupy a 
prominent place in our minds. Many 
of these have been built without 
proper regard for our health, com- 
fort and convenience. There are hun- 
dreds of homes which can easily be 
made far more attractive, convenient, 
healthful and valuable. In some 
cases, another window or glass door 





in a dark room; while another room, 
hall or verandah would be needed 
most in others. If the palings have 
been destroyed, new ones will add at- 
tractiveness. A new coat of paint, 
both inside and out, will fill our 
hearts with pride, the result of which 
will be more flowers, shrubbery and 
shade trees in the yard. Thus the 
problem of keeping our boys and girls 
on the farm will be solved in many 
cases. 


Our building list is not yet com- 
plete without convenient barns and 


all other buildings necessary for 
housing machinery and tools and 
storing all harvested crops. It is 


folly to make produce and allow it 
to waste for want of storage room, 
or to buy expensive machinery and 
allow the weather to injure it more 
than actual use. 


One item of farm equipment is a 
goodsetof carpenter’s tools and work- 
shop, and on farms where enough re- 
pairing justifies the purchase, a 
blacksmith shop, equipped with 
proper tools. Many of the jobs of 
improvement which we have men- 
tioned can be done without hiring a 
carpenter, provided we have the tools. 
If there is no other use, your boy 
needs the help the use of a set of 
tools will give him to develop his 
talent and usefulness along this line. 
In the blacksmith shop, besides sav- 
ing many dollars and much valuable 
time during the year, you will be sur- 
prised at the development you and 
the boys will make during a rainy 
day. I have in mind a man who sev- 
erai years ago secured for his boys 
a good set of tools. These boys now 
can make most anything they try and 
can do as good a job of workmanship 
as most any carpenter. 

It is beyond all doubt that our 
work stock in the South is too light 
to farm successfully with and com- 
pete with the Northern and Western 
farmers, who have good teams and 
machinery. The best solution of this, 
in my opinion, is to buy good, heavy 
mares, then breed to the best sires 
we can find. This will give us far 
better horses than we now have and 
at the same time keep the money at 
home we have been paying abroad for 
them. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Because-- Kitselman Fence 
COSTS YOU LESS ZousremePeser'smrent ana pay us Jast a 


terial and labor. Can you beat these prices? 

113 cents a rod for 18 inch high Hog Fence. 

23+ cents a rod for 47 inch Heavy Farm Fence. 
25 ‘cents a rod for 60 inch high Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


EXACTLY FILLS YOUR REQUIREMENTS—Our large Catalog illustrates F: / 
and describes 100 styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn I’ence. f: f 
You can select the kind and style of fence best suited to your needs. 
We make prompt shipments and guarantee every rod to give satisfaction. 
We use the best 
WEARS BEST AND LASTS LONGEST cualty of “open 
Hearth steel wire, draw and galvanize it ourselves. Kitselman Fence has 
stoodfor honest value for twenty-four years. 


READ THE FOLLOWING LETTERS 

‘I put up 300rods of Kitselman Fence 20 years 
ago. Every rod isstillperfectly good.” 
EVERETT BEDINGER, Crestwood, Ky. 
“Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild 
Texas cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens 
are stillgood although the fenceis now on its 
third set of posts. Ww. C. POWELL, Baird, Tex. 


_| KITSELMAN BROS. 8  Councilst. Muncie, Ind. 














CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
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Right by this livestock question 
comes the matter of fences. This is 
a great big reason why more South- 
ern farmers haven’t more stock, as 
fences cost money just as any other 
profitable thing. The writer has 
heard it said that ‘‘fences double the 
value of a farm,”’ and ‘‘the man who 
has grass has a fortune.’’ Whether 
this is true or not, we do know that 
the man who has the two, combined 
with good animals, will improve his 
land and bank account. The South, 
too, is increasing its number of fields 
of grass well fenced, and the man 
who overlooks these in his farm 
equipment will soon regret the lost 
opportunity. 

One fact we should not lose sight 
of in buying machinery is that no 
wise manufacturer desires to sell a 
tool that does not suit the purchaser’s 
requirements. Such a sale would in- 
jure his trade. With the help at our Bo: 


command, we should not make any BROW N 


serious mistake in buying farm ma- 
Heaviest Fence Made 


chinery. 
The writer, who raises corn, wheat, 
eaviest Galvanizing oa ht 
We make 16ostyles. Horse 
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Made of DOUBLE 
FENG STRENGTH Coiled 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
Be your own merchant and put the 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
contains information you ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 


Spring «Wire. RKe- 
Will outlast all 
Beis Sixty dif- 
for every D 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
47-inch Parm Fence, - + 23-5/10c. per rod. 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
DS ed SPRING FENCE Co. 


Strongest 

quires tewer posts. Al- 

ferent styles and 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 

GUARANTEE-CONTRACT, Our big Catalogue 
inchester, Indiana. 

















oats, rye, tobacco, peas and hay, has 
the use of the following, though not 

ee : puts B\ cattle, sheep, hog,and bull .% 
owning in every case: Good break- ORM \ Proof fences made of No.9 Yy 
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cultivators and plows. All of these 
do good work and fill their places 
well, but the harrows for preparing 
land, the planter for saving time in 
the busy planting season, the weeder 
and cultivator for killing grass and 
cultivating rapidly, deserve special 








MAKE YOUR MONEY) 


WORK FOR YOU 


Invest your savings 


in dividend-paying 
stocks and bonds. 


We sell gilt-edge secur- 


* . er : ’ ities of sound, safe and_prosperous_ banks 
mention. The gasoline engine, too, in North Carolina and South Carolina for 
deserves special mention, for as a cash or 
cheap, safe and convenient farm EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


No speculations but a reliable investment. 

We also sell State, County and Mupfcipal 
bonds, and first mortgages on jpfiproved 
real estate. Full information free on re- 
quest. Write us NOW. 


SAVINGS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


45 N. TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C€. 


power it excels anything put out. 
J. Y¥. HUMPHRIES. 
Woodsdale, N. C. 












Agricultural text books are abundant. 
Many of these eontain exercises intended 
for indoor and outdoor use of the greatest 
help to the teacher. The scholar should 
never use these texts:as mere readers.— 
Farm and Ranch. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN FARM. 





A Middle Course 


Best—Recent 


Published Helps on How to 


iquip a Farm—It Pays to Make an Annual Inventory of Farm 


Equipment. 





By Prof. J. F. Duggar, 


HE economic inefficiency of 

; the average laborer on South- 

ern farms is largely due, as 
The Progressive Farmer has repeat- 
edly pointed out, to the lack of suffi- 
cient team force and labor-saving 
machinery. It is doubtful if the 
average negro renter working a sin- 
gle mule employs in the preparation 
and cultivation of his land an outfit 
of farming implements worth $20, 
exclusive of the mule and wagon 
which he may or may not own. 

On the other hand, the English 
tenant farmer invests in equipment 
ef livestock and machinery more cap- 
ital than would be required to pur- 
chase land, buildings and the entire 
equipment of some of the best farms 
in the South. For our conditions 
both these extremes should be 
avoided—the English practice be- 
cause it entails too large an expense 
for interest and because it would ex- 
clude from farming most of the own- 
ers and renters now tilling the soil of 
Dixie. 

We know that the judicious course 
occupies some middle ground. But it 
is more difficult for a beginner in 
farming to ascertain the character 
and cost of the various forms of 
equipment needed for the most prof- 
itable operation of a farm than it is 
for him to learn how to grow his 
crops and what fertilizers to employ 
for each. 

To supply this lack of information 
a beginning has been made in recent 
years by the office of Farm Manage- 
ment at Washington, and the Experi- 
ment Stations of Minnesota, New 
York and Ohio. Two Minnesota bul- 
letins have been published dealing 
largely with the cost of labor, horse- 
power and machinery required in 
producing the different crops of that 
climate. A recent bulletin of the Ex- 
periment Station of Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York, recording the results 
of an agricultural survey of one 
county, suggests many helpful ideas 
as to the most profitable relation be- 
tween the farm capital that should 
profitably be invested in land, in 
buildings, in livestock and in other 
forms of equipment. 

At the beginning of a new year 
every farmer would be helped by 
looking over the list of minor items 
of farm equipment as contained in 
a recent circular of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. The small tools and 
conveniences needed on a farm are 
largely the same in Alabama as in 
Ohio, and to a lesser extent this is 
true of many of the larger items of 
farm machinery. 

Bulletin No. 227 of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station (P. O. Wooster), 
contains the results of studies of the 
character and cost of the equipment 
of a number of farms in that state. 


None of them were ideal farms and 
none contained just the equipment 
needed in the cotton ‘belt, but a 
thoughtful farmer will be profited by 
carefully reading this publication. 

It is interesting to note that, in 
spite of the general use of labor- 
saving machinery, the average num- 
ber of acres of cultivated land for 
each work horse was found to be 
only about twenty. 

On an average typical farm of 166 
acres, about 52 per cent of the area 
was occupied by all crops and about 
28 per cent by pasturage, etc., for 
livestock. 


For each acre of land in the entire 
farm the investment averaged as fol- 
lows: 

Farm buildings, $10.59; household 
buildings, $10.16; livestock, $12.12 
machinery, $5.36; supplies and pro- 
duce, $3.97; fences, $3.39; drainage 
{tile), $2.94; land, $45.96; water 
Supply, $1.18. 


Alabama Field Editor. 

Personal property represented 
about 20 per cent of the total invest- 
ment. 

The average number of square feet 
of floor space in barns per mature 
animal averaged as follows: 

Horses, 87 square feet; cattle, 83 
square feet; sheep, 12 square feet; 
swine, 19 square feet. 

On the typical Ohio farm of 166 
acres there was found on an average 
1,228 rods of fencing, or 7.4 rods for 
every acre. 

Most of the farms studied were 
not stock farms, but devoted to gen- 
eral farming. If the Gulf States 
could imitate only two items of their 
livestock equipment, perhaps it might 
best be in attaining an average of 
fifty hogs and of practically three 
colts per farm, the number found on 
the farms alluded to. 

The object of this article is not to 
point out any ideal equipment, but 
to suggest that it is profitable to take 


a yearly inventory of all items of 
farm equipment. January is the time 
to do this. 


An annual inventory pays in many 
ways. It serves to locate misplaced 
tools and other articles; it reminds 
the owner of needed repairs or addi- 
tions; it adds to the life of tools and 
implements by directing attention to 
their repair and storage; and only 
after an annual inventory is taken 
can an estimate be made of the ex- 
tent to which the farm has been prof- 
itable. 

So few, apparently, are the farm- 
ers who make such an inventory that 
the writer has found it difficult to 
teach students much about the 
equipment actually needed on the 
different classes of Southern farms. 
I should be glad to get into corre- 
spondence with successful farmers 
who have or will make full lists of 
their farm equipment, and I am sure 
that this information will be helpful 
to students and to farmers. 





Cottolene| 


The way to healthful cooking is to start right— 


with Cotiolene 


Sitlimecoeked food agrees with one because 
Cottolene contains not an ounce of hog fat—it is a vege- 
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WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 





6 he is the time of year when farmers are buying pure- 

bred live-stock, high-grade poultry, good seeds, farm 
implements—everything, in fact, needed on the up-to-date farm. 
If you have any of these things to sell, you will find it to your 
interest to advertise in The Progressive Farmer, and if you 
advertise with judgment, you will get results and make 


money by your advertising. 


Tell what you have to sell as plainly and clearly as 
possible, without any exaggeration or any idle words about 


other matters. 
you have to sell. 


Use space in 


proportion to the value of what 


If you have a half-dozen cockerels to dis- 


pose of, a half-inch display ad. or a few lines in our Far- 


mers’ Exchange will answer. 


If you wish to sell a $200 bull, 


or a $10,000 farm, use more space and tell your story more 


fully. 


It will pay you to do this. 


If you think you can’t 


write an ad. that will do the business, let us try our hands at 
it. We'll gladly do it without extra cost to you. 
If you have nothing to sell, you will almost surely need 


to buy something, 


and the columns of The Progressive Farmer 


are the best place to find where to buy. You don’t get the 
full value of your paper if you don’t read the advertising 


columns. 


If you wish to buy something not advertised, write us, 


and we'll try to find it for you. 


We are here to help you in any way we can. 


THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. oC. 








A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting t.e peas, in- 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Th usands have 
given satisfaction for over 10 
years. Illustrated catalog 
ree upon ooo Write 
today Dept. 


SANDERS MFG. co., 











Rome, Ga. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 
Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 


break over two percent of grain. Write for Free Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, giving in detail the superior ad- 
vantages of this machine. Requires the least amount of 
power, and cee the greatest amount of work. Also 
threshes Oats, at, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet and 
Sorghum. Write as ‘tod: ay. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 


Morristown, Tenn. 


table instead of an animal product. Its 
wholesomeness and purity are vouched for 


by Nature. 
flower.” 


All the country’s best cooks — Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln, Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
Mrs. Helen Armstrong, Marion Harland, 


Cottolene is “the fat from the 


st 


Lida Ames Willis, and a dozen others of 
national reputation—recommended Cotto- 


lene in preference to lard or any other 
medium for frying and shortening. 


Isn’t the testimony of such experts 
worth something to you? 
You can afford to pay afew cents more 


per pail for Cotielene, because it goes one- 
third farther than butter or lard. 


Mace only by fi 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY / i 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


~ — frei approval hoes a wat 
»si reight prepa 

PAY'A CENT it you are not satisfied 
atter using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY a Arm 8 or apatr 

of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our late 
} art catalogs illustrating ev--> Stud a 
3) bicycle, and have learned our unueard 
Ai prices and marvelous new o; 



















pos: 
ergreturn mail. You will get much valuable in« 
v —— Do not wait, write is now 
j aRES, Coaster- Brake rear 
yj wheels, lenge, sundries at half usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Coe Dept .xisiChicage 





When writing to advertisers say: 
“T saw your ad in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 
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Listen to the Man who Knows” 
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and Silk Lining 
for Your FREE 


First Suit 


SVEN if you never sold a dollar's worth of goods in your life, 
make$s svslnasy selling our made-to-order suits and pants. 


his ts Your Chance to Make Money 
 Wesell suits from $3 to $10 less than 
& other houses, give better tailoring, make 
better fitting clothes, with absolute guar- 
antee, You can “undersell othe rs; no 
work to take orders for us. You can 
not fail—our line is the only line 
where you can give satisfaction 
or money refunded. Itis asnap 
to sell Regal Tailoring. 


” BIG MONEY~EASY WORK 
We start you Free. Send 
for samples now. We will back 
you with our capital and experi- 
ence—you do not need money-- 
we will instruct you and you 
can commence making money at 
once. Send us your name and 
address now and an outfit larger 
than all others — with newest 
samples, large fashion plate, tape 
measure and everything neces- 
nt sary Will be sent you FREE, 
You can get your own oute at Inside prices 
and we will line it with silk absolutely FR EE 
Besides, we give many valuable premiums free to our agents, 
Write today for full particulars and receive exclusive terri- 
tory. The greatest chance ever offered to make big money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 614 Yegal Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRAPPERS GEI BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 
fur bearing animals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can add a goodly 
sum tohis earnings by trapping during spare mo- 
mnents, Ww efurnishA BSOLUTELY FREEacomplete 
Trapper’s Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the different animals, how tore- 
move the skins and prepare them for m: irke t. We 
also furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our price lists,shipping 
tags, etc., are also FREE for the asking. If you 
are a trapper or want to become one, write to us 
today. We will help you. 


F. ©. TAYLOR & CO. 
CREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
285 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


Get More poncead For Your re 
























get oo Free ‘Bulletin Guvling 
2ash prices we actually pay for 

Coon, Mink, Opposum and 

other furs. Write today for Free 

Bulletin, it will pay you big. 

- National Fur & Wool Co., 
358 Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


+ FURS 


Don’t ship your Furs toa Northern 
house. You can get highest market 
prices right here. Have never lost a 
trapper or dealer yet—because I save 
them money. Price list, etc., free. 

R. D. PASCHALL, Ridgeway, N. C. 


FURS WANTED 
a _. Over twenty years buying 
furs makes my returns best. 


Prices and tags free. JOSEPH McCLAMROCK, 
Mocksville, - - North Carolina. 


RANEY HOME CANNER 


Practical, success- 
ful, profitable for 
housekeepers, farm- 
ers, fruit and truck 
growers. Goods put 
up with Raney Can- 
ners have a quality 
and flavor secured 
in no other way. 
Complete outfits 
from $5.00 up, with 
daily capacities 
from 200 to 10,000 
cans. The best, low- 
est priced and longest lasting canner on the 
market. rite for illustrated catalog and 
detailed information. We have a full line of 
canners’ supplies at right prices. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., cbt,,2- fhatt= 
Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 


Z. B. SPENCE, Instructor, GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


sveeps the whole field of the activities and thought of the 
day. The most complete, the best balanced, the most 
informative magazine published. Profusely illustrated 
with cartoons and photographs. You need Current Liter- 
ature no matter — many other magazines you take. 
$3 a year—25c a cop 





Current Literature! Magazine, 134 W.29th St. New York 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Banking, Penmanship, Busi- 

ness English, Arithmetic, etc, 
BY MAIL SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK, Write 

Dravebow’s Rus. College. Box 12 Nashville. Tenn. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 








HIDDEN TREASURES. 





What a Girl May Do if She Will— None of Us Realize How 
Great Our Opportunities 


Really Are. 





ANY girls in the country long 
M for the refinements and con- 
- veniences that go so far to 
make life attractive, for the acces- 
sornies of dress that every healthy- 
minded girl loves, and some of them 
Joig for an opportunity to attend col- 
lege. 

Your parents, in many instances, 
would be glad to gratify all your 
wishes, but between the army worm 
and the boll weevil, the low prices of 
cotton and the high prices of living, 
it seems impossible. 


Some girls, under such conditions, 
are leaving home to seek positions as 
stenographer, clerk, teacher, or fac- 
tory worker. Most of these are seek- 
ing positions for which they have no 
aptitude or preparation. 


In consequence, there are hundreds 
of young women uneducated, except 
tor the one-teacher rural school, to- 
tally untrained in any sort of school, 
who have managed to pass muster at 
examination and are now seeking po- 
sitions as teachers There are not 
schools enough in the State to supply 
them all with positions. Those that 
do manage to secure a school make 
enly a small salary for a few months. 
On account of their lack of education 
and training they find themselves un- 
able to cope with the unexpected de- 
mands made upon them, and fre- 
quently at the end of the term they 
have not a dollar saved to show for 
their months of strenuous, nerve- 
racking toil, and for their enforced 
ubsence from home. 

“The girls in offices, stores and fac- 
iories are even less favorably placed. 
In most instances they receive a bare 
pittance from which they can hardly 
ineet their necessary expenses for the 
food and shelter that are given them 
so freely and so abundantly at home. 
Pesides, these girls are often exposed 
to hardships and temptations un- 
dreamed of in the privacy of their 
homes. 

Now, of course, many young wom- 
en succeed admirably at school work, 
and some few of them reach positions 
of trust, honor and high remunera- 
tion in the business world, but even 
then all of them cannot become sten- 
cgraphers, clerks and teachers, and 
ii is a blessing that they cannot, for 
really many of them are needed in 
the home, and many of them need 
the protection and loving care and 
freedom from responsibility that is 
fcund only in the home. 


If I could gather all those girls 
into one audience I would tell them 
two. stories. One they may have 
heard before, but it has a vital con- 
nection here: 

“Once upon a time an old man 
had several sons, and was sup- 
posed to have great wealth, but 
he lived in such a poor home, 
and in such a penurious manner 
that the sons all left him and 
wandered to far-off countries. 
After many years the old father 
died and left a will saying that 
his whole fortune was buried in 
the ground around his little 
home, and that it all belonged to 
his sons if they would dig and 
find it. The sons promptly re- 
turned and commenced the labo- 
rious task of digging wide and 
déep all over the place. By day 
and by night, in fair weather 
and foul, they labored, but found 
nothing. All but one of the sons 
soon became tired and left again 
for the far country, saying that 

‘ their old father had not only de- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


prived them while he was living, 


By Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss. 


but had deceived them after his 
death. The other son who re- 
membered that his father had 
never been untruthful, although 
he had been a hard man, contin- 
ued to seek for the hidden treas- 
ure, until the whole surface of 
the ground was_ thoroughly 
worked over to a great depth. 
Finally despairing of finding the 
treasure, but determined to re- 
main at the old home, he and 
his wife began to plant in order 
that they might make a liveli- 
hood. That year a terrible 
drouth smote the land and near- 
ly everybody’s crops were burn- 
ed to cinder, but the crops plant- 
ed by the faithful son were so 
abundant and brought him in 
such great revenue that he for- 
got the buried treasure and put 
all his energy into the cultiva- 
tion of his fields. Ina few years 
he waxed prosperous. One day 
as he and his wife were looking 
out over the fields of waving 
grain, she said: ‘‘Perhaps, after 
all, you have found the buried 
treasure.’’ 

The other story is of a real girl, 
and what she has really done in the 
last two years This girl of mine 
wanted so much to go to college, but 
her father said he was too poor. One 
day she heard a man tell of the girl’s 
canning club, and of the demand for 
first-class canned goods of all kinds. 
She became interested, went home 
and learned all that her mother and 
neighbors could teach her, then she 
got a small canning outfit and read 
carefully the book of instructions. 
She wrote to the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in Washington and got bulle- 
tins on home canning, preserving, 
pickling, ete. She put into practice 
all these formulas and theories until 
she was thorough. She put up her 
tomatoes, beans, corn, okra, etc., 
from her mother’s garden in an at- 
tractive manner, mostly in glass, and 
found a ready sale for them, by send- 
ing samples to the hotels, boarding 
houses, and even to some private 
homes. 


As her eyes were opened by her in- 
terest in the work, she saw another 
opportunity. In all the neighbors’ 
gardens vegetables and fruit were go- 
ing to waste, because the busy house- 
wives either did not know how to 
preserve them, or because they were 
too busy to do so. The girl proposed 
to bring her canning outfit to these 
homes in turn, can the vegetables on 
shares, each supplying her own cans 
or jars. What fun there was on 
those summer days, out of doors un- 
der the green trees, with the boys 
and girls striving for the privilege of 
helping to keep up the fire, replenish 
the water, to peel tomatoes, string 
beans, and shuck the corn. 


The outcome of the season’s work 
was a strong, healthy girl with a 
neat little bank account sufficient to 
carry her to college, and the home 
pantry well stocked with delicious 
fruits and vegetables for home use, 
or for ready sale to those less fortu- 
nate. Our girl, although at college 
this year has already instructed the 
home folks to take care of her garden 
until she gets home in the spring, 
when she will resume operations and 
be prepared next fall to re-enter 
school. She declares that her sum- 
mer work also helped her to under- 
stand her botany, chemistry and 
physiography better. 

Now, isn’t the same great truth 
found in both these stories alt‘iough 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


one happened ‘“‘once upon a time, a 
long time ago,’’ and the other in our 
own day and generation? In fact, do 
we not. often look for what we need 
“a-far off’? when it is really right 
at our doors? 





TRAPPING MINKS, MUSKRATS 
AND OTTERS. 


}sirections for the Boy Who Wishes 
to Engage in This Work. 


S MOST farmer boys do more or 

less trapping in the winter 
months, a few notes on the subject 
may be of interest. Of course, I do 
not expect to be able to give any 
new information to those who are 
already skilled in trapping, but my 
remarks may be of interest to the be- 
ginners. 

The season for trapping fur-bear- 
ing animals is from about late Octo- 
ker to March. Most kinds have their 
pelts in the best condition about mid- 
winter, but the muskrat is at its best 
in March. Dark-colored skins are 
always more valuable than light-col- 
ored ones of the same animal, al- 
ways, of course, provided they are in 
as good condition, and skins from 
northern localities are worth more 
than those from Southern ones. This 
latter fact is due to northern ani- 
mals having thicker fur than south- 
erh ones, owing to their having to 
withstand much colder winters. 

The most important fur-bearing 
animals in the South are probably 
the muskrat, mink and otter, and 
they can all be trapped for at the 
same time, and in the same situa- 
tions, all being animals that live 
along water courses and near ponds. 
Other animals whose skins fetch a 
more or — ready sale are the skunk 
or polecat, opossum, fox, bear, and 
even the cane rabbit; the skins of 
the latter being sold in enormous 
numbers for manufacture into cheap 
furs under fancy names. 


Of these animals first named, the 
muskrat is by far the most numerous 
and easiest to catch. As it usually 
leaves the streams or ponds it fre- 
quents by well-defined paths, it is 
never hard to find a suitable place 
to set traps. These should be set 
under water, just where the path 
leaves it, and at such a depth 
that the rat on entering or leaving 
the water will be apt to put its foot 
in the trap and get caught. It is 
better, if the water is fairly deep, 
so long as the bank does not go down 
too steeply for a trap to be set there. 
The rat, on being caught, naturally 
takes to the water, and if the water 
is deep is apt to be drowned by the 
weight of the trap, while in shallow 
water he does not drown, but is apt 
to come back to the bank, and gnaw 
its foot off and so escape. Of course, 
the trap should have a chain which 
must be attached to a stake firmly 
driven into the ground. Several rats 
are apt to be caught in one place, 
but to have any success in the busi- 
ness, a number of traps should be set 
and visited every morning. 

Minks occur most commonly along 
water courses, where their food con- 
sists largely of crayfish, although al- 
most anything in the way of a small 
bird or animal or even an occasion- 
al muskrat, is relished. The mink 
does not make a practice of travel- 
ling in runs like the muskrat, and 
hence it is much harder to set a trap 
so as to catch one, although the gen- 
eral rules are the same for trapping 
muskrats, and the same sized traps 
are required. A mink when caught 
will gash and tear his legs almost to 
shreds, apparently in rage, but seems 
to have no idea of systematically set- 
ting to work to release himself by 
cutting his foot off*as the muskrat 
often seems to do. 

Otters are still harder to catch 
than minks on account of their wari- 
ness, but have the habit of coming 
out at particular places to play about, 
and the traps, larger and stronger 
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than for mink and muskrats, must the skin, the skin pulled down over 
water in such places, them, and tacked in place, a small 
has to be taken to avoid wedge being inserted between them 
smell of human beings at the lower end. 


be set under 
Extra care 
leaving any 
about the place; 
be worn while setting the trap, the possible lengthways, but not side- 
chain and stake of which should, if ways. The tails of minks and otters, 
also be under water. With but not of opossums or muskrats, 
however, it is by no should be skinned and left on. Skins 
should not be dried near a fire nor in 


possible, 


all precautions, 
means easy 


Saturday, 





to catch Mr. Otter, and 


January 138, 1912.] 


and gloves should taken to stretch skins as much 


were it not that they are less wary the sun. 


when mating i 
be caught. 


January, few would 


mal skinned through a comparatively ‘brook mink,’ rabbit is ‘‘coney,”’ 


small slit at the head or tail end. 
The skin or pelt should be spread 
and stretched, 
pieces of thin board are inserted in 


Care should be 


The commoner animals do not usu- 
ally reach the dry goods stores as furs 
Skins intended for furs should not, under their proper names. Skunk 
as a rule, be split open, but the ani- becomes ‘‘Alaska sable,’’ muskrat is 
: D P - % / we pounds. (c) $4.42. 
some other fancy name, but the aris- 
tocratic mink and otter retain their 
skin side out. Two own names unadorned. Any one 
wishing to purchase expensive furs 





he mentioned the fact 
tion, and called upon Mrs. 


y . , , ‘ -_ 
No. 6: Twelve Cows. them how she came. 


it 


45 
should always beware of something Much in 
with a qualifying name, mink, sable, If brevity is the soul of wit, » of - 
seal or otter witl af wittiest speeches on record was made by 
f : ; other names before a woman. Mrs. Briggs lived in the north- 
the simple name of the animal being ern part of Indiana, a long distance from 
nearly always something else. any village. Hearing that . Mr. 
Goodwin was to preach township 
Cc. S. BRIMLEY. some twenty miles distant, she resolved to 
be present, and as no other way offered, 
a she walked the twenty i 
The pastor heard of this was so 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S lensed at the appreciation i 
+ I 4 
PROBLEMS showed that at the close > sermon 
s4EMS., L 4 


» congrega- 
Briggs to tell 


No. 7: (a) 17.342 cents per pound. _ Rising slowly, she looked over the audi- 


with gre at solemnity, < 


(b) $38.87% greater profit. ars hoofed it. 


Then she sat down.—Exchange. 


No. 8: (a) 572 pounds. (b) 624 





Let us see that, whenever we have fail- 





ed to be loving, we have 
wise; that, whenever we 
Nut-bearing trees planted along all the to our neighbors’ interests, 
small branches and in the fence corners been blind to our own; 
will increase the beauty and value of the hurt others, we have hurt ourselves much 
farm. more.—Charles Kingsley. 


also failed to be 
» been blind 
> also 
whenever we have 
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This Car for $900 Means 


Much to Practical Farmers 
Equipped with Self-starter only $20 extra 


HAT the farmer needs a car in his business 
is no longer an argument. It enables him 
to get more out of an hour’s work than 

ever before. It makes everything on or around 
the farm move faster. So, if more work can be 
accomplished in any given time, more clear 
profit is bound to result. 

But the farmer need not pay more for an 
automobile than his work requires. It should 
be bought, first of ail, as a utility—not as an 
ornament or vehicle of pure pleasure. It should 
be bought to work for him—not to amuse him 
as, for instance, a piano does. After the work is 
done you can have all the fun in the world 
with it. 

This Overland (Model 59) at $900is absolutely 
all anyone would want inacar. It will make 
your whole family happy. Compare it with any 
$1250 car on the market, and you’ll find but lit- 
tle difference. You know that most of the $1250 
cars are of the 30-horse power type. This $900 
car has a 30-horsepower motor. Seats five people 
comfortably. It is big and roomy. Has a staunch 
pressed steel frame, selective transmission with 
F & S annular bearings—the best made. Has 
strength, power and speed—more than you will 
ever care to use. The body design and finish is 
simple, graceful and beautiful. Upholstery is of 


The Willys-Overland 





good leather, hand stuffed with fine hair. In 
every respect it is a thoroughly high-grade 
machine. 

If you wish we will equip the car witha self- 
starter for only $20 additional. This starter is the 
most practical made. On continuous tests, under 
all conditions it will crank a car ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. It is simple and safe. 
All you have to do is to puil a little lever and 
your motor spins. Use the same gas tank as 
you do for your headlights. 

And it is a fact that no other maker in the 
business can build this car and sell it at this price 
without losing money. This isdueto our encorm- 
ous manufacturing facilities—the largest in the 
world. The manufacturer who turns out but 
5,000 cars must have greater production costs, 
for each car, than we who make 25,000 cars. 

We have published a very interesting and 
simply written book which explains why the 
largest automobile factory in the world can give 
more car for less money than the small factory. 
Write for a copy. It will show you how to save 
money when you buy acar. This also explains in 
detail the remarkable value of this $900 touring 
car and illustrates with handsomely colored 
plates the complete 1912 line. Write and ask 
for copy P 31. 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 








“>” Model 59-T 5- -Passenger Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 ; 


Wheel base 106 in.; 





motor 4x41-2; horsepower 30; Splitdost 
magneto; transmission "selective, three speeds and reverse; F. 
ball bearings; tires 32x3 1-2 Q. 








D.; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps ae 


aenerstar. Complete set of tools. Mohair top and glass wind- 


shield, $50 extra. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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cal centers where there 


regular seasons of grand opera. 
You may be far away from any 
city where concerts are given by the 


great bands and orchestras. 


may never even have the opportunity 
of hearing any of the leading artists 


on their concert tours. 


And yet with a Victor or Victor- 
Victrola and the wonderful repertoire 
you can right in : 
your own home hear the greatest artists and develop a | 
of the world’s best music than if FP 
you were privileged to attend such performances. 

The Victor and Victor-Victrola fill a great gap in 
the daily lives of people everywhere—bring the w orld’ s 


of Victor Records, 


better understanding 


best music right into the home 


And whether you crave for beautiful operatic arias 
and concerted numbers by the world’s greatest artists, 
or classic symphonies by famous orchestras, 
band music, or just want some popular song or vaude- 


ville sketch to amuse you and 
the Victor and Victor-Victrola 
bring you whatever you want; 
everything that is beautiful, 
entertaining, instructive—a de- 
light to the mind as well as 
to the ear. 

Go today to any Victor deal- 
er’s and he will gladly play any 
Victor music you wish to hear. 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
44th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records, played 


Victor Needles—there is no other way to get 


the unequaled Victor tone. 





OU may not live in the musi- 
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Victor-VictrolalV, $15 : = 
Other styles $25 to $200 
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for everyone to enjoy. 


or stirring 


while away the time, 





















Victor I, $25 


Other styles 
$10 to $100 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
| PAINTS & pg a 


When you paint your home, use the best paint— 
Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P). It looks 
best, spreads easierunderthe brush, savesthe painters’ 
time, covers the greatest number of square feet to 
the gallon and wears the longest possible time. Con- 
sequently, you can use the best paint, S W P, fora 
less average cost per year than in using cheap ready | 
mixed or hand mixed lead and oil. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
ress all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 








Ask for color cards 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 
The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. 
NEW HOME 


nic 





er sewing, easier to operate, 


and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


Purchase the 








North 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 


Carolina company. 
Agents wanted where the company is not now 


represented. 





State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N.C. 



















A 


Republic Ornamental Fence 
combines beauty and utility. 
Never sags or bulges, many 
beautiful patterns. Easily put 
up. Also fulltine Higb Car- 
bon, tubular steel Farm Gates. 
"Secure Free Catalog. 

Republic Fence & Gate Co., 

207 R. St. North Chicago, 11). 



















THE HOME CIRCLE 

















sorrow throughout the country. 


time.—Asheville Citizen 


I have known nothing of. 


To kiss—such 
May 


arms, such 
[ not weep with you? 


But ah! so sadder 
Who have no child to die! 


BEREAVED. 


The recent announcement that James Whitcomb Riley, Indiana’s great poet, whose right hand 
was recently rendered useless by a stroke of paralysis, w ould write no more, 


has caused genuine 


It is generally known that Riley never married and the following 
poem written to a friend who had lost a little boy, is fraught with 


particular pathos at this 


ET me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your ne 


ck; the hands you used 


hands I never knew, 


Fain would I be of service-—say something, 
Between your tears, that would be comforting— 
than yourself am I 
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HE COMING of winter always 

f brings to mind some of the 

discomforts of childhood at 
that season, and looking back at it 
now, I know so much of it could have 
been avoided. To begin with, at the 
very first cool weather in October, 
we had to put on our flannels and 
shoes and stockings. Oh, the misery 
of the prickly, stinging things when 
first put on. Then every door and 
window was tightly closed, especially 
at night, for fear of drafts and bad 
colds. Of course, in a few days it 
was warm again, but no matter how 
many warm spells came we were not 
allowed to take off the flannels and 
shoes till the first of the next May. 
And well do I remember the results 
of all this. We had croup and ton- 
silitis, grippe and the ‘choking 
quinsy,’” pneumonia and common 
bad colds innumerable. The odor of 
turpentine, camphor and tallow filled 
the house ali winter. We wore flan- 
nel cloths on our chests and round 
our necks and had to swallow such 
nauseating messes as castor oil; qui- 
nine, boneset tea and even a dose 
from the pepper sauce bottle occa- 
j sionally. Everybody said “Stuff a 
cold and starve a fever,” and that 
theory was religiously adhered to. 
In the winter we had no green vege- 
tables and canned ones were not com- 
mon like they are now, so the main 
diet was sweet potatoes, rice, pork, 
dried beef, biscuit, syrup, preserves, 
and various cakes and pies, in un- 
limited quantities if we liked. 

Now I insist that all the suffer- 
ing we had and the hard work our 
mothers had doctoring us was un- 
necessary, and I have proved it in 
my own family, to my own satisfac- 
tion at least. My own child is nearly 
nine years old and he can count the 
colds he has had on the fingers of 
one hand. The croup he never had 
at all. dxcepting the first years of 
his life he has never worn any flannel 
underclothes and his shoes he has 
only worn when he wanted to. For 
the last three winters he has played 
on the frozen ground barefoot many 
times. If it is very cold he puts on 
extra clothes. When it turns warm 
he pulls them off. No matter how 
cold it is, the windows in our sleeping 
room are never closed, not just open 
a few inches but wide open. We pay 
no attention to the bugaboos of 
drafts, night air and dampness. 

But first, last and all the time, we 
ave careful about when, what, how 
artd how much he eats. He has never 
“apted meat and we have never allow- 
e& him heavy puddings, pastries, tea 
yor coffee. He has cereals, nuts, milk 
butter, bread, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, but not even these between 





meals or in unlimited quantities, and 





He Wears Shoes When He Likes to, Sleeps W. 
Open, and Eats Only What is Good for Him. 
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A BOY WHO HAS NEVER BEEN SICK. 


ith His Window 


By Mrs. Lilian Brooks Gatlin, Crichton, Ala. 


as far as possible he is made to mas- 
ticate his food thoroughly. There 
are very few children that will not 
bolt their food and eat too much if 
not watched. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of good health as well as 
of other things. Many people allow 
their children to eat as often as they 
like between meals and as much as 
they like at all times, when they 
would not think of allowing this 


. Privilege to a calf or even a puppy 


they were raising. 

If any little symptoms of cold ap- 
pear, I send my boy to bed supperless 
and his next few meals are very light 
ones. That does for that cold. But 
when he has these symptoms I can 
usually trace it to overeating, so I 
find it easier and better to prevent 
than cure. Not only does he not 
have colds but ng) nrg has any of 
the “‘puny spells’ that most ‘children 
are subject to, sas he doesn’t know 
what any kind of medicine tastes 
like. At eight years old I had to buy 
twelve-year-old clothes for him. He 
can plow and hoe, milks four cows 
twice a day and can lift a man weigh- 
ing 150 pounds. Doesn’t that speak 
very well for my theories? 

Now I know I am going to get 
beautifully snubbed for this, by 
many good people who can tell me 
they were raising children when I 
was in my cradle; but long-distance 
snubbing doesn’t hurt and, anyway, 
I’m used to it, my radical theories and 
practice having called down a great 
deal of disapproval on my head. But 
if any of you who are not blind wor- 
shippers of the “God of things as 
they are’ will try my plan, they will 
find it pays in health and comfort as 
well as financially. 





HOW TO CARE FOR THE TEETH. 
One of the Things No Mother Should 
Fail to Teach Her Children. 


S I THINK back, I can recall fully 
a score of children with very de- 


fective teeth, some even rotted off 
to their gums. They would have 


been attractive-looking children if it 
had not been for their teetn, and 
many of them were not very healthy, 
which condition was largely due to 
their teeth or rather their lack of 
them. The greatest foe of country 
children’s teeth is, in my opinion, 
sweetgum. All the children I recall 
with defective teeth have been or are 
great sweetgum chewers. Once a 
child gave one of my children some 
of the sticky nuisance, and it requir- 
ed much time to rid the child’s teeth 
ef the coating which stuck as tight 
as pitch. I never got all of the gum 
off. It had to come off by degrees. 
I have since that time given my 
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children “warning” 
gum. 

Sweetgum chewing, nut cracking 
with the teeth, thread biting, slate- 
pencil chewing are sins of commis- 
sion, but if your children do none of 
these things, there is still much 
more to be taught them regarding 
the proper care of their teeth. 

From birth a child’s mouth and 
gums should be cleaned with a soft 
cloth or better still a small bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton dipped in borax water. 
A fresh piece of cloth or cotton must 
be used each day. After a number 
of teeth have made their appearance, 
a small, soft brush should be sub- 
stituted for the cloth or cotton. 

At three years of age, the child. 
may begin to brush its teeth itself, of 
course, under the mother’s supervis< 
ion. Teach your child to brush up 
and down its teeth as well as across 
and to be especially careful to brush 
around the extreme tooth on each 
half jaw. If but one brushing is giv= 
en the child’s teeth a day, let this be 
given at night, as the decay of the 
teeth goes on much more rapidly at 
night than by day. It is well to brush 
the teeth on arising, but a mother 
with all her household duties and 
the care of several children would 
scarcely have time for but one good 
brushing. 


against sweet- 


I asked a prominent dentist why it 
was so urgent that a child’s first: 
teeth be kept sound since a second 
set would soon take their place. His 
reply was that if the milk teeth were 
unecared for and decayed too early, 
causing the necessity of their remov-: 
al from the mouth, the gums would 
shrink and would lose their proper 


shape. Thus, when the permanent 
teeth came they would be crowded 


and grow out of shape. This alone 
is sufficient reason for the preserva-: 
tion of the milk teeth, but this is 
not all. With poor teeth, the child’s 
digestion becomes impaired and the 
foundation laid for sickness at pres- 
ent and suffering in the future. 


A good dentist should yearly ex- 
amine a child’s teeth and all cavities 
filled in both milk and permanent 
teeth. 

Children and grown persons, as 
well enjoy a good dentifrice. I think 
some good soap or paste is better 
than a powder as the latter is apt to 
be gritty. Get your dentist to recom- 
mend a dentifrice to you. He will 
doubtless tell you at the same time 
that the dentifrice is all right but 
that the amount of good brushing the 
teeth receive is a much more im- 
portant matter. It is the ‘“‘elbow 
grease”’ that counts. 

MRS. ROBT. SCOTT. 





Timely Recipes. 











NEW TURNIP DISH 


A nice way in which to combine meat 
and turnips is the following: Select small 


white turnips, pare them smoothly and 
cook them until nearly done in slightly 
salted boiling water. Take them out of 
the water, hollow out the centers, leav- 
ing a cup-shaped receptacle, dust lightly 
with seasoning, and fill them with chop- 
ped cooked meat of any kind mixed with 
just enough rich gravy to make slightly 
moist. 3rush over the turnips with soft 
butter and dust them with fine crumbs, put 
them in « baking dish with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and bake them in a 
g00d oven until perfectly tender. Place 
them on a heated dish, and put a little 
of the melted butter in the pan of each. 
They should be basted two or three times 
with the butter while cooking.—House- 
kee per. 
BEEF LOAF. 

Often IT get beef from the butcher that 
is so tough it cannot be made into an ap- 
petizing dish of any kind until I grind it 


through a meat chopped two or three 
times. I do this, then have ready for 
three pounds of beef, one and a_ half 
cups of bre aA crumbs that have been 


moistened with warm water. Mix. this, 
also one egg, salt and pepper to taste, 
t little sage or parsley, into the meat; 
work well with ne end. Make into a 
long roll, place two good slices of fat ba- 
con in a bread pan, then lay the beef roll 
on the same, placing a good slice of ha- 
con on top. Bake in the oven at mod- 
erate heat for one and a half hours, and 
you will be delighted at the result. This 
makes a delicious dish sliced and served 


cold with pickles or jelly for Sunday din- 
a tea.—Mrs. L. Wilson, Gastonia, 








words, we 


in times of sickness. 


of the plot. 
its own food laboratory. 


life should go even farther. 


extent. 


“How to Live in the Country.”’ 





THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY OF THE FUTURE WILL BE 
A CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY. 


WV care a dozen families are planted near each other we are able to se- 


cure a co-operation in industries apart from agriculture. 
establish a community instead of a family. 
going out together and intending to occupy twenty acres each can build their 
houses in adjacent corners so that their neighborliness may be felt, especially 
It is the woman that suffers most, and by this sort of 
building she is not cut off from a daily chat with her neighbor. 

I have seen this scheme carried out on a larger scale by four families, each 
building on the corner of a sixty-acre lot. 
and their fields were separated only by a line of wire. 
had a common kitchen, with breakfast room and broad verandas in the center 
There is no reason why every family in the world should have 
By combination the labor is greatly reduced and the 
cost of feeding four families is cut right in two. 

I am not so sure but that the future country home will lose its barns, as I 
have suggested it may also lose the kitchen and its cellars. 
tainly contribute greatly to the esthetic side, as well as the sanitary side of 
country home making. There would be no lack of individualism if social 


One thing is assured: the dream of the farmer has greatly changed of late. 
His vision is no longer that of an isolated house, quite distinctly severed from 
association with its neighbors, and while in one sense complete by itself, se- 
riously lacking in its power to move with the world’s evolution. 
to think of a parked farm community, raying out from a central school and 
library and closely associated in almost all conceivable ways through miles of 
The vision does not as yet go beyond the rural free delivery of mail 
and the use of automobiles for market purposes and for tillage, but he has an 
enthusiasm over something that is to make country life marvelously beautiful 
and rob it of its most severe features of isolation and toil.—E. P. Powell in 


In other 
Two families 


Their drives ran into each other, 
These four families 


This would cer- 


He begins 








TEACH THE CHILDREN TO SAVE 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


THINK we should do all we can to 

keep our boys and girls on the 
farm. To do this, we must interest 
them. To interest them we must let 
them own something on the farm. 


I know a well-to-do farmer and 
stock grower who does much to in- 
terest his girls (eight in all), and he 
has succeeded, for they are certainly 
interested in their work. 


One of the girls has the Barred 
Plymouth Rock chickens from which 
she realizes a neat sum each year. 
Another girl of 17 has a fine flock of 
Toulouse geese. Still another has a 
pen of Embden geese. And the young- 
est, a girl of ten years, had last year 
a drove of fine Indian Runner ducks. 

This father always gets the best he 
can for them, for they take so much 
interest. They have already learned 
to take care of their money and know 
the value of even a nickle. Until 
they knew where best to spend their 
money from the increase of their 
flocks, of course, the father watched 
after that (as their mother was 
dead). 

Now, when school opens they buy 
their necessary books, writing tab- 
lets, pencils, etc., and when they have 
a sufficient amount on hand they buy 
many needed articles of clothing. 


It is a real pleasure for children to 
have money to spend, even in this 
way. It teaches them to save, where- 
as if never allowed to handle money 
they would think very little about its 
real value. 

I will say just here that I am a 
daughter of this man of whom I 
speak. I am so thankful that I was 
brought up in that way, for early in 
life we were taught to take care of 
what we had, and as I am now a 
farmers’ wife and a mother of three 
little darlings it is very necessary 
that I take care of my husband’s 
hard earnings and know how to help 
him. : 

Now, don’t think our boys and 
girls must work always and have no 
outside pleasure. They should be al- 
lowed to spend some of their earn- 
ings in their child-like way, but try 
to impress on them that there is 
something depending on what they 
earn. When they have grown to man- 
hood and womanhood they will al- 
ways be seeking to earn an honest 
living and they will earn it, too. 

My little girl of five and boy of 


three each have a nen and chickens 
and a pet pig. You would be sur- 
prised to see the great interest they 
take in these pets. They see to it 
that they have the best among the 
feed to give them. 


They take their pennies to Sunday- 
school pennies they earn by help- 
ing mamma and papa. We don’t pay 
every time, but we just give them 
pennies for extra errands that they 
may know of earning what they give, 
and by its being theirs they learn the 
lesson of giving freely what they 
have. We all know it is much hara- 
er to give up what is really ours than 
it is to give only what has been given 
for us to give. 


MRS. H. C. RAMSEY. 
Lane, Tenn. 





PLANT TREES. 


OME - OWNERS, 

fruit trees and _ nut-bearing 
trees. I remember a home I knew in 
my childhood, where the mistress 
planted half a dozen common black 
walnuts—just the nuts in the hull— 
in her large back yard. She said she 
might not live to see them bear, but 
perhaps her children and grandchil- 
dren might enjoy the nuts from 
them. She lived to see them bear 
for many years, and her children and 
grandchildren are still eating nuts 
from those trees. Plant fruit trees, 
for no farm is complete without an 
orchard. One man here in our coun- 
ty has three-fourths of an acre in 
Keiffer pears, and the income from 
that pear orchard is something like 
$200 a year, besides a plentiful sup- 
ply for home use. Plant shade trees 
about the home; select the kind that 
is most ornamental and plant paral- 
lel with the yard fence or in rows in 
the lawn. 


plant trees— 


The live oak is a rapid growing tree 
and makes a beautiful shade, besides, 
retaining its greenness when every- 
thing else is bare and brown. Maples 
have three periods of beauty during 
the year. In early spring, the maple 
is a glowing mass of crimson; later, 
its emerald greenness surpasses all 
other trees, then when autumn 
comes, its leaves are every color of 
the rainbow with variations. 

There are many other shade trees 
that can be planted without any ex- 
pense, or very much trouble. Culti- 
vate and encourage the love of the 
beautiful in the children, it is a herit- 
age that nothing can take from them. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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The Adler Plan Wipes Out The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away By My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Plan, 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Below! 

An Adler Organ in your home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, education and cul- 
ture, making home the most attractive place on earth, 
paying for itself over and over again by | gin into 
your home life that which money can not buy—happi- 
ness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
Think what a satisfaction it will be to listen to its sweet 
music— what pleasure to sing to its accompaniment the 
songs we love with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler Organ 
fn every home in America we would be better_busi- 
ness men, better working men, better farmers, better 
citizens because of the e evating power of music, and 
because I wanted to make it possible for every family 
to know the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the “‘Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 of 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of 
highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
home for 30 Days Trial Mee ; paying a cent 

So easy, too, to buy an “A ust send for 
my C atalog. Sélect the pe, Grave you like best. 
1 will ship it at once. Have it a month free. Send no 
money until you decide to buy. Then, if you decide 
to keep it, after thorough examination, pay me at 
oat convenience in small amounts. I charge no 

nterest. I will do even more than that. If, at the end of 
a year, the “‘Adler’’ fails to make ee on every point 
I claim for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. 
And more: I will give you the longest and strongest 

uarantee ever made on an organ—for 50 full years. 
Fo u see how easy it is to own ithe finest organ made, 

I can and will save you_ $48.75 because I sell direct 
from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest in 
existence) at ‘lowest. wholesale factory prices. The 

dler Plan thoroughly wrecks all retail or; gan prices, 
absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in between’’ extra, 
middlemen’s profits saul pay an ible Hee eet 

ou can’t afford to buy any organ 
Mail Coupon! until you see my plan to save you 
$48.75. So write for my Organ Book right now; FREE! 
The Coupon or a Postal will bring it. 
CYRUS L. ADLER, President, 
Adler Manufacturing Co. Louisville, Ky. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler M’f’g. Co., 
E 3136 w. Chestnut St., Loutsville, Ky. 


d me my copy of the Wonderful Freg_Illus- 
:. tated Adler Organ Book. CY 4 


DDRESS ....cscecccccccccccccccscsccccsscsscsccscsces 






NAME ..sccccscccccccanannvevevecesecesescoes 
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109 PIECE DINNER SET. 

‘Are you willing to sell a few Feather 
Beds to earn you .a 100 Piece Dinner 
Set, Folding Bed Lounge, Marselles 
Counterpane, Art Square, Feather Bed 
or some other fine Premiums, if so, 
send your full address today and 
address L. J. TURNER, Box 48, 


Grover, N. C. 











For a limited time we offer full 
lb. New Feather Beds $8.25 each; 
6lb. New Feather Pillows $1, 
per pair, f. o. b. factory, eas 
order. Allnew, live fez athers and 
best A.C. A. Ticking, guaranteed 
as represented or money bac 
Our references, Commercial and 
Farmers Bank, Mebane, N. C, 
Order tod ay or write for order blanks. 

SOUTHE FEATHER AND PILLOW CO., Dept. G. 


Mebane, N. 
3 a Day 











AGENTS $ 


Selling our Guaranteed 3.2 to 
men, women and children. 
styles and grades. Easy = 
big profits, big demand. 
eenety pair guaranteed to 
ast four months 
without holes or 
a new pair given 

















Best agents’ proposition made. All want Guaranteed 
Hosiery. Sell every week inthe year. Steady income. 


Write for terms and free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG, CO., 4055 Barny St., Dayton, Ohle 













“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.’ 
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¥ TS not too late even now to make this New 
Year resolution—that you will keep a quar- 
ter’s worth of postals always on hand, so as to 
be able to send on any time for catalogs, price- 
lists, bulletins, etc., as you see them mentioned 
and become interested in them. 





a. RY Sieroer owes it to himself to study the 
different makes of farm implements and ma- 
chinery and decide which will be most useful in 
his own work. Get a quarter’s worth of postals, 
look through the advertising columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and write for free price-lists and 
catalogs of whatever interests you. 





W* HOPE every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer kept the list of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins published in our Christmas issue and 
will order such of these publications as he finds, 
from time to time, that he needs. The Govern- 
ment has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to secure the helpful information contained in 
these bulletins and the farmer who does not call 
them to his aid in his farm work is simply cheat- 
ing himself. There are also a number of these 
bulletins of especial interest to women readers. 
Look up the list in our Christmas issue and write 
your Congressman or the Secretary of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., for such as you need. 





V E HAVE already called attention to the spe- 

cial Short Course in Drainage, to be given 
at the North Carolina A. & M. College, February 
21-27, but the subject is of so much importance 
and the need of knowledge about it so great that 
we cannot forbear again mentioning it. There 
are several hundrec rs in 
North Carolina and adjoining States who could 
take this course and get enough direct benefit 
from it the first year to pay all expenses. If you 
have land that needs draining, write at once to 
Prof. M. E. Sherwin, A. & M. College, West Ra- 
leigh, for full information about the course, and 
begin getting things ready to spend a week with 
him. 











E DOUBT whether the tenants of the South 

are making half the profits for themselves 
or for the landlords that would be made if only 
the fullest degree of sympathy and co-operation 
existed between the two classes. The first thing 
to do is to let your tenant know that you expect 
him to do better work than the ordinary tenant 
is doing. There is nothing else that brings out 
the best in a man like the feeling that the best 
is expected of him and that those for whom he is 
working have confidence in his ability and his 
superiority. Make your tenant understand that 
you expect better things of him than of the ordi- 
nary tenant. Of course, you must also make him 
feel that you will show proper appreciation of this 
better work and reward him properly, unless (as 
is usually the case) the renting terms are such 
tuat his share of the increased profits will go to 
him automatically. 





T IS announced that the Appalachian Forest 
Reserve Commissioners have bought 49,000 
acres of land near White Top Mountain, Virginia. 
Other lands had already been bought in Rabun 
and Habersham counties, Georgia; in Blount and 
Sevier counties, Tennessee, and in McDowell and 
Burke counties, North Carolina. We are glad to 
see these steps being taken to preserve the great 
Appalachian watershed from further reckless de- 
forestation, but we do not lose sight of the fact 
that the National Government can do only a 
fraction of what needs to be done along this line, 
and that no one of the four States in which these 
lands are located has made any adequate effort 


to protect its own forests. In fact, the lack of 
interest in this great subject on the part of legis- 
lators shows beyond all question a lack of infor- 
mation. The last North Carolina Legislature re- 
fused even to consider a much-needed revision 
of the forest laws, and treated the whole subject 
as if it were a matter of small concern. There 
was plenty of time for the playing of petty poli- 
tics, but none for the consideration of the great 
problems of conservation which mean so much to 
the future usefulness of the State. Isn’t it about 
time for farmers to begin taking an active inter- 
est in such measures as this when candidates for 
the Legislature are soliciting their votes? 
W* ARE very proud of the record made by 

our Progressive Farmer Corn Club boys last 
year. With the farmer boys in the South doing 
such farming, no one can doubt that Southern 
agriculture is to have a future that will make the 
West and Northwest look to their iaurels. This 
year we hope to offer the same liberal prizes as 
we have been for the last two years, and we hope 
to have 10,000 boys enrolled. You are not doing 
your duty by your boy unless you get him inter- 
ested in these movements for intelligent farming 
and for mixing brains with work. See that he 
gets into the Corn Club movement this year. If 
there is no one in your community to enroll him 
in the National Department of Agriculture con- 
test, write at once to Hon. O. B. Martin, United 
States Deptartment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for full particulars. And at the same time, 
ask Mr. Martin to give you full information about 
the ‘Girls’ Canning and Poultry Clubs.” It is 
as important to interest the farm girls in the new 
farm life as it is to interest the boys, and we 
hope to have some Progressive Farmer prizes for 
the girls as well as boys this season. 





More Domestic Science Training Needed. 


E ARE delighted indeed to have enlisted 
VV the interest of so many women in our 
Domestic Science Reading Course, and 
we are no less pleased to find the growing interest 
in domestic science studies in so many high 
schools and colleges in the South. The subject 
should also be introduced into our common 
schools. Every country boy over twelve or four- 
teen should be studying a good text-book of agri- 
cultural science, and every girl over twelve or 
fourteen some text-book of domestic science. 

Of course, these books cannot teach how to 
farm or cook, but they can teach the scientific 
principles that make for success in farming and 
cooking. <A book cannot well teach a boy how to 
plow, but it can teach him what methods of plow- 
ing will best conserve soil moisture and produce 
best results; it cannot well teach him how to 
strew fertilizer, but it can teach him what fertil- 
izing elements are most needed for certain soils 
and crops. Similarly, a book on domestic science 
can teach what processes of cooking make food 
most digestible, and what combinations of food 
give greatest nutriment and strength, or are most 
pleasing to the palate, or will provide sufficient 
nourishment for the body at the smallest cost. 

The effect of such knowledge upon the practical 
work of cooking is similar to the effect of knowl- 
edge upon other lines of effort. We all know 
that one person will take a certain combination 
of paints and produce a daub of jarring colors fit 
only to punish the wicked; another with the same 
combination of colors will produce a masterpiece 
of art, a thing of beauty and a joy forever. One 
person will go to a piano and only make night 
hideous with discordant sounds; another will set 
the soul aflame with inspiration, or soothe it 
with rest-giving reverie. In much the same way 
one woman will take a certain group of foods and 
produce a dinner unwholesome and unsightly, 
while another with the same foods before her 
will make one say with James Whitcomb Riley: 


“T don’t know how to tell it—but if such a 
thing could be 
As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and they’d 
call around on me— 
I’d want to ’commodate ’em—all the whole 
indurin’ flock.’’ 


t’s all a matter of knowledge and training, 
and it is high time for all our schools and publi- 
cations to realize that good cooking is an art in 
which a woman should feel as proud to be pro- 
ficient as she would be to be proficient in painting 
or the languages. The health and efficiency of 
our grown people depend in large measure upon 
the sort of food that goes on our tables, and the 
health and even the lives of children and infants. 
It would be impossible to say how many thou- 
sand baby-graves there are in the South, the 
result of nothing else except ignorance of certain 
simple facts regarding foods and their effect upon 
the human system. In a conversation the late 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


De. Seaman A. Knapp once said of the people of 
the South: 


“We are the most over-fed and under- 
nourished people in the world. When we 
learn to balance our rations, when we learn 
to breed and feed human beings with the in- 
telligence applied to the lower animals, the 
human race will advance immeasurably.” 








The Sort of Immigration We Need. 


Georgia,’ said a Piedmont man standing be- 

side the writer in the station of one of our 
Southern cities a few days ago. ‘I can buy land 
in that community for one-third what my land 
will bring, and I should like to go there but for 
two things—the large negro population and the 
large plantations.”’ 

Such expressions are often heard. It is one 
of the great aims of The Progressive Farmer to 
work to save the rural South from the menace 
of an excessively large negro population. We 
say this with no ill will to our colored people, 
but simply because we know that the best inter- 
ests of the South and of all classes of our people 
are involved. Not even the negroes themselves 
can prosper as they should if not in contact witha 
predominant white population. With so many of 
our white people going to the cotton mills and 
so many others moving to the small towns, there 
is especial need for watchfulness lest consider- 
able areas in our farming sections be lost to the 
white people; for we all well know that when a 
large proportion of the white people of 2 com- 
munity move away, those who are left may them- 
selves be forced to move away also, simply in 
order to get sufficient white society. The hap- 
piest rural conditions prevail where there are a 
great number of small farms, each man living 
under his own vine and fig tree, and where white 
neighbors live close enough together to give ade- 
quate support to good churches, good schools, 
good roads, and to co-operate together in getting 
telephones and waterworks and all the other 
conveniences of modern country life. 

It is for this reason that The Progressive 
Farmer advocates, and expects to continue to ad- 
vocate, the immigration of thrifty Northern and 
Western farmers to our Southern country. We 
need them to lessen our Oppressively large popu- 
lation of negroes. We need them to save the 
rural South to the white race. We need them 
even more in order that our now too sparsely 
settled areas may secure population enough to 
afford all the conveniences of twentieth century 
life. 


But some people profess to fear that such immi- 
grants would go largely into cotton-growing and 
so increase the South’s over-production of this sta- 
ple. Those who have watched the careers of North- 
ern and Western settlers in the South have no 
such forebodings. The Westerner or Northerner is 
afraid of cotton. What is more, he has the sense 
to see that there is no occasion for the South to 
depend on cotton, but that our advantages for 
raising corn, hay and livestock are superior to 
those of the West. Almost invariably, therefore, 
he goes to raising stock or the “‘supplies’”’’ that we 
must continue to import from other sections 
(with freight and profits added) unless they are 
to be more extensively grown in the South. A 
liberal influx of Northern and Western settlers 
would not only bring us the advantages already 
mentioned, therefore, but would help mightily to 
promote diversified farming. Think how much 
Mr. A. L. French has done by his example to 
promote corn raising and cattle raising in Vir- 
ginia°and North Carolina. 

In a letter to the Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer some months ago, President Charles S. 
Barrett of the National Farmers’ Union correctly 
sized up the situation when he declared: 


I HAVE been down in a section of southwest 


“T believe the majority of intelligent and 

observing Southern people recognize the nee 
cessity for more builders of our waste places. 
It is also certain that we must enter upon the 
task with well understood resolutions. With 
these reservations as a basis, I wish to say 
that personally I thoroughly agree with you 
that the time has come to invite to this sec- 
tion the more desirable element of Americans 
from the Northwest, as well as from the 
Middle Western section of the United States. 
These are precisely the sort of reinforce- 
ments we need for the army that is building 
for to-morrow as well as for to-day in the 
Southern States. 
“The South, potentially the richest section 
of the Nation, faces a future that bewilders 
prophecy. We need more men of the right 
sort here to help us materialize that bigger 
day that is even now on the horizon.’’ 
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“What’s The News?” 

















Mr. Lloyd-George’s Latest Bill. 
WAEW AMERICANS realize how far the gov- 
v4 ernments of England and Germany have re- 
i cently gone in legislation for the better- 
iuent of conditions of working people. Although 
these countries are nominally monarchies and 
America a land where the people are supposed to 
ruie, such legislation as England and Germany 
have now adopted would be rejected as wild 
Socialism by most American legislatures. The 
latest achievement of the Lloyd-George admin- 
istration in England (we say Lloyd-George be- 
cause, While Mr. Asquith is Prime Minister, Mr. 


Lloyd-George has been the moving spirit in the 
progressive legislation adopted) is the bili in- 


suring working men and women against iliness 
and unemployment. “The plan is, in brief, that 
each wage earner shall be required to contribute 
eight cents a week and his employer four cents, 
and this sum, supplemented by six cents from the 
State, constitutes the insurance fund. Persons 
earning less than 30 cents a day are not obliged 
to contribute, and those paid less than 62 cents 


a day have reduced contributions. Besides the 
sick relief, generous provision is made for pre- 
ventive measures and sanatoria for consump- 


tives.” 


Told in Little Space. 
HE WORLD has probably never known a 
more audacious fakir that Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook. Having made a pile of money 
faking the public before his exposure, he is now 
making an additional pile telling the people how 
he did it. Dr. Cook has recently lectured at 
several places in the South. 
* * 

Governor Mann of Virginia makes a number of 
very excellent recommendations in his message to 
the Legislature which has just assembled. He 
vigorously attacks the fee system and recommends 
that all the officers in Virginia cities and of the 
twenty-one largest counties in the State, be im- 
mediately placed upon salaries, his idea being that 
later on all the counties in the State should adopt 
the same reform. He also recommends that party 
primaries should be conducted at the expense of 
the State, city, or county, and that no candidate 
should be allowed to spend, in his contest for nom- 
ination more than six months’ salary of the office 
to which he aspires. In the counties in which 
saloons are allowed, he recommends that they be 
required to close between sunset and sunrise. 
Governor Mann also recommends that an act be 
passed prohibiting trial and appellate courts from 
setting aside verdicts on mere technicalities that 
do not affect the justice of the verdict. Another 
important recommendation of Governor Mann’s 
is with regard to the sanctity of the ballot. On 
this point he says: 

“Judges and clerks of elections and per- 
sons who in any way assist in the registration 
of an illegal voter should be held to strict 
accountability and under penalties which will 
not only protect the sanctity of the registra- 
tion lists and ballot boxes, but will put our 
election methods above suspicion and give 
assurance that our election methods properly 
record the will of the people.”’ 

* * * 


Governor Woodrow Wilson’s message to the 


New Jersey Legislature emphasizes the need of 
economy and efficiency in government, better 
roads, and jury reform. No paragraph in his 


message is more important or better worth con- 
sidering than the following: ‘‘Our legal procedure 
is too technical, too complicated, too expensive, 
too little adapted to the use of the poor and un- 
schooled. With splendid courts of undoubted in- 
tecsrity, we nevertheless feel that the rich litigant 
can tire the poor litigant out. We are proud of 
our bench; why should we not put ourselves in 
a position to be equally proud of our administra- 
tion of justice as based upon the best reformed 
models? It is not the courts we wish to change 
s0 much as the methods of procedure.’’ We hope 
Governor Wilson will fight for some genuine re- 
form here and so blaze the way for changes in 
other States. We cannot boast of our courts of 
justice so long as it is true that a rich man or cor- 
poration can tire out a poor man. 

One of the political sensations last week was 
the publication of a letter from Woodrow Wilson 
to Lawyer Joline, of New York, written April 29, 
1907, in which Governor Wilson said: ‘Would 
that we could do something at once dignified and 


effective to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a 
cocked hat.’”’ Wall Street interests were respon- 
sible for the publication of this letter (just as they 
were for the publication of the Carnegie pension 
matter), the object being to bring about a rup- 
ture between Mr. Bryan and Governor Wilson. 
Mr. Bryan, however, seems to have regarded the 
incident with perfect good humor, deciaring that 
the men responsible for its publication were even 
more distinctly his enemies than Governor’s Wil- 
son’s enemies. 


At a recent address in Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Bryan 
declared that, while in 1896, 1900 and 1908, he 
thought he could poll more votes for his party 
than any other candidate, he does not think he 
couid do so this year, and that he never expects 
to hold office again. He declared that his sole 
purpose is to work for the principles in which he 
believes, entirely without regard to selfish ambi- 
tion. In view of Mr. Bryan’s high character and 
the evident sincerity of all his recent utterances 
with regard to seeking the Presidency again, it 
is hard to understand why anyone should profess 
to misunderstand him. 


* *e * 






Tennessee has begun an active campaign to 
secure immigrants from the Northwest for that 


State. Capt. Thomas L. Peck, State Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, will install a Tennessee 


exhibit in the leading Northwestern cities in ro- 
tation, the exhibit remaining in each city a week, 
with free lectures and free literature, before 
going on to the next city. There can be little 
doubt but that a policy of this kind will get 
twenty desirable immigrants for every one that 
the same amount of money would get if expended 
in Europe—and not one undesirable immigrant 
for every twenty that a European campaign 
would bring to us. 





ko ok 

Affairs in China seem to be very near a crisis. 
Russia is attempting to take Mongolia, and Japan 
is anxious to seize Manchuria. There are other 
European powers that would like to have Chinese 
territory. Germany has acquired a hold in Shang- 
tung Province, England has a sphere of influence 
in the middle south and France in the 
southern part of China. It has been seriously 
proposed in some quarters that a monarchy be 
arranged for the northern part of China where the 
rebellion is less pronounced, and a republic allow- 
ed in the southern. 


extreme 


This is a sound and business-like suggestion 
made by Governor Blease of South Carolina, in his 
message to the Legislature just assembled: ‘If the 
officials of the various State institutions, who have 
to purchase supplies, would meet together and 
form an organization to buy their groceries, coal, 
wood, electrical supplies, and all other articles to 
be used by them during the year, by contract, and 
in bulk, it would be a great saving to the tax- 
payers.”’ 

eR OF 

The Massachusetts Democratic State Executive 
Committee has endorsed Governor Foss of that 
State for President. It is thought that the Har- 
mon interests are encouraging this and other 
“favorite son’ movements. It is apparent at this 
time that in case of a show-down between Har- 
man and Wilson, Wilson would lead. The Har- 
mon forces, therefore, think it good policy to 
encourage weak candidates, in the hope that 
these will turn to Harmon when the break-up 
comes. 

In his address at the Jackson Day banquet, 
Governor Wilson emphasized the tariff as the 
greatest issue before the country, symbolizing, as 
it does, government in behalf of private interests, 
rather than for the general welfare. ‘‘We should 
not cease to take thought for business prosperity,” 
he declared, ‘“‘but we must consider the prosperity 
of the great mass of people rather than that of 
the big interests.”’ 

* ok & 

Senator LaFollette is a very able man, but he 
shows an ignorance of Southern conditions that 
is at once laughable and pathetic. ‘‘The South- 
ern Democrat,’’ he says, ‘“‘despises alike the poor 


white and the negro.” If Senator LaFollette 
should come South, he would find that ‘“‘poor 


white men” make up the rank and file of the 
Democratic Party. The Wisconsin Senator is fifty 
years behind the times. 

* * * 

“Fighting Bob’’ Evans, who died a few days 
ago, was one of the best officers in the United 
States Navy. Most readers of the daily papers 
were probably surprised to know that he was a 
native of Floyd County, Virginia. 


* * * 


The Brockton, Mass., shoe manufacturers, and 
others in New England, are putting up the price 
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of shoes. A newspaper report says the advance 
will average about fifty cents a pair. It is also 
said that the St. Louis manufacturers will not 
advance their prices, and that the Government 
may investigate the action of the New England 
manufacturers. 

* * hk 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has sustained the 
recent act*of the Legislature limiting the number 
of saloons to one for every 1,000 population. It 
is said that this will close 400 saloons in that 
State. In a recent election in New Zealand the 
majority of voters supported prohibition but the 
measure failed because of its requiring a two- 
thirds vote for adoption. 

* * € 

It is to be regretted that Julian Hawthorne, son 
of the famous novelist, has been indicted for get- 
ing mixed up in some fraudulent mining com- 
panies. It seems that he was used as a cat’s-paw 
by some of the scoundrels who were managing the 
companies. There is probably no other class of 
investments so risky as mining stocks. 

* £ # 

The Democratic National Convention will be 
held in Baltimore, June 25th—just a week after 
the Republican Convention meets in Chicago. The 
Democratic National Committee adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing the State Committees to provide 
for direct election of delegates and alternates 
wherever it is thought advisable. 


* -¢ 


Unless the people bring vigorous pressure to 
bear upon Congress, the movement for popular 


election of Senators will fail again. There is now 

a deadlock between the committees of the two 

Houses. The House wishes to have State Legis- 

latures control the elections, and the Senate would 

have Congress do so. 
* * «* 

Mr. Taft’s recent remark, ‘Nothing but death 
can keep me out of the Presidential race now,” 
has aroused considerable enthusiasm for him. 
The Hartford Times remarks: ‘‘For the first time 
the President has said a thing which has a tone 
of leadership to it.” 


Ollie M. James lected United States Sen- 
ator from Kentucky Tuesday, succeeding Thomas 
H. Paynter. James is regarded as an unusually 
able as well as popular man, and, as he is only 
forty-one years old, he will probably be heard 
from in the Senate. 


was e 


hk * * 

President Taft has named Dr. Rupert. Blue, now 
of South Carolina, but a native of North Caro- 
lina to succeed the late Dr. Walter Wyman as 
Surgeon-General at the Public Health Marine Hos- 


pital Service. Dr. Blue has won fame by his 
studies in bubonic plague. 
* * * 


President Taft has issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing New Mexico’s admission into the Union 
and the new State’s two representatives in Con- 
gress—one Democratic and one Republican—have 
been sworn 

* * * 

President Riggs, of Clemson College takes justi- 
fiable pride in the fact that nearly half the Clem- 
son students are now in the agricultural courses. 
The income of Clemson last year amounted to 
$310,000. 

* * * 

There is great interest in the centennial of the 
birth of Charles Dickens next month. A son of 
the great novelist, just completing a tour of this 
country, died suddenly in New York a few days 
ago. 

* * € 

The Chinese rebels are cutting off their queues. 
It is likely that this picturesque style of hair- 
dressing will disappear entirely within the next 
two or three years. 





A Thought for the Week. 

HIS is the problem of all life—to come to 

a common understanding and get every- 

body voluntarily to act in the common in- 
terest. Then there comes upon the mind that 
great illuminating discovery that the common in- 
terest is also the interest of the individual. Then 
comes that most enlightening discovery of all— 
that if you serve your fellow-man you serve your 
own interests vastly better than you could possi- 
bly serve them if you segregated them.—Wood- 
row Wilson. 





“Father,” said the small boy, “what is a plati- 
tude?” 

““A platitude, my son, is a statement whose 
truth you are compelled to admit, uttered by some 
one whom you do not personally admire.’”-—Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Mechanically Superior 


The SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


The world’s greatest mechanical men use 
Tubulars, thus endorsing and guaranteeing their 
superiority. 

Mr. H. H. Weaver, head of the famous Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., Mr. W. H. Morse, Supt. 


the immense Steel Tube Mills, Shelby,0., Mr.Henry 


Yates, Eres. the Log Lackawanna Steel Plant, 
Buffalo,N.Y., and hundreds ofothers, 
5 the most competent mechanics and 
successful business managers, use 
and endorse the world’s most per- 
fect cream separator. 
Follow their lead, for they want 
simple, durable, powerful sepa- 
rators and so they select and use 
Dairy Tubulars, which have no disks or 
complications, are mechanically far 
euperior, and have double skimming 
force. Write for catalogue 283 ; 











THE E SHARPLES SEPARATOR co. ¥ 
Ghicage, Ill., San Francisco 
allas, Texas. Toronto, Can. 














‘al. «, Portland, Ore. 

Winnipeg, Can. 

Most complete work on this subject 

published. Used as text book by 

many Agricultural Colleges. Gives C 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over 40 

illustrations, a vast amount of useful infor- 

mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 

tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.’ All about 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 

Production. Limited Revised and Enlarged 

and mention this paper. 

Silver Manufacturing Co., 

V—_—_ = 


Silos and Silage 
the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 

ods—tells just what you want to 

Tells ““How to Make Silage’’—‘'How to Feed 
Silage”—‘*‘ How to Build Silos’”—* How to Main- 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
toolate. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Salem, Ohio 











Lee’s Premier ae. cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone hang Duke, the Grand Champion aad at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chics ABO, 
Boar oe sow pigs by either boar for sale 
gistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calv es of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


HOLSTEINS 


200 or More Always on Hand to Choose From 


Buy a young registered bull and grade up your 
herd. I have bull calves by prominent sires from 
officially tested dams at $25.00 each. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 
THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 








are 









We breed and raise the big 
Kentucky jacks and ijennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. A 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr, 


Une Imp. Percheron Stallion. 
Imp. French Coach Stallion 


Both excellent individuals and high class 
breeders. One pair of high grade Percheron 
nares, three years old. 


Mammoth 





bull, 1st prize at N. C. State Fair, Ral. 1911. For 
prices address. 
J. C. McNUTT, 
West Raleigh, - Ni: Cy | 





COOK FARMS 


Breeders of Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
sisting of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 
from the best Denmark and Chief families. 

Registered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 
and Big Black Pigs. We would be glad to have 
vou to visit our farms or write us your wants. 
Catalogues ready December the first. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 

Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 








IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Herd established 50 years. The oldest, largest 
and strongest bred beef and milk type herd in 
merica. Bred to produce beef and milk combined. 
A fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write 


One | 


Also one yearling Jersey | 





W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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Live Stock 
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FIVE REASONS FOR ERADICATING THE CATTLE TICK. 


Any One of Them Would Be Suflicient, if 
Exist—A Comparatively 


the Others Did Not 
Easy Work. 





HY eradicate the cattle 
ticks? Because it is easily 
done and wiil pay. Here 


five reasons why it should be 
done, any one of which is of itself 
sufiicient to justify the expense and 
trouble of doing the work: 

First, they annoy our cattle and 
irritate the skin and suck _ blood 
enough to cause the cattle to require 
more feed and to put on less flesh 
er give less milk. The losses from 
this source alone during one year 
will eradicate the ticks and keep 
them off our caitle for all time. 

Second, the quarantine placed on 
our cattle, because of the presence 
of the ticks, causes our cattle to sell 
for at least one-quarter cent less per 
pound, whether sold to a neighbor, 
on the local market, or shipped. 
TheBSe losses in two years would pay 
for the eradication of the ticks. 
7. the ticks carry a germ that 
feéts susceptible cattle with a dis- 
ease that kills more cattle from May 
to December each year than die from 
all other diseases combined during 
that time. These losses alone in two 
years would pay for the eradication 
of the ticks. 

Fourth, the presence of the ticks 
make the development of a cattle in- 
dustry impossible, and without cattle 
our soils are kept poor. The losses 
from this cause alone, during one 
year, would more than pay for the 
eradication of the cattle ticks. 

Fifth, since the ticks can be easily 
and cheaply killed, it is morally 
wrong to allow them to continue to 
annoy our cattle and destroy our 
property, which is needed for the 
building of a better agriculture and 
the education of our boys and girls. 

Why are we not doing more to 
eradicate the ticks? Because of in- 
difference, the result of their long 
presence with us, and because of ig- 
norance of the harm they do and the 
ease With which they may be eradi- 
cated. 

Why is it that after it has been 
proved thousands of times over that 
it is practicable and profitable to 
eradicate the ticks and that it is nei- 
ther difficult nor expensive, that peo- 
ple actually still exist who oppose 
the attempts being made to lift this 
tremendous burden from Southern 
farming? Because there are thou- 
sands of people who are ignorant of 
the facts we have stated and will not 
try to inform themselves, and be- 
cause there are scheming politicians 
and selfish cattle owners and dealers 
who, knowing that the masses of the 
people do not read and think on such 
subjects, are, for the votes they can 
get or the dollars they can make out 
of this misfortune of their fellow- 
men, willing to prey upon the igno- 
rance and prejudices of those whom 
they may. 

Will the ticks be eradicated? Yes, 
as certain as night follows day, when- 
ever and wherever there is sufficient 
agricultural interest to support even 
a small population. No intelligent 
people will long submit to the tre- 
mendous losses caused by the ticks, 
now that it has been proved beyond 
doubt or question that they may be 
destroyed and the country kept free 
of them for one-half the losses they 
cause any one year. 

It may seem strange to some that 
these ticks, that have been here so 
long, can be all killed with so little 
expense compared with the _ losses 
they cause; but after a thing has been 
done thousands and thousands of 
times by ordinary people under simi- 
lar conditions, and a total area larger 


than the States of Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi combined has been 
treed of ticks, it is folly to longer 
doubt the practicability of doing the 
work. 


Those who have ticks now on their 


ecatile, even those \ho favor getting 
rid of them and believe that they 
know the good that will come from 


so doing, do not appreciate one-tenth 
of the real benefits which will come 
from the eradication of the ticks. If 
they did, there would not be a tick 
alive in all this Southland one year 


hence. If they did, they would not 
only get rid of the ticks on their own 


stock, but would rise up as one man 
and compel the destruction of all the 
ticks, on all the cattle of the whole 
South. 

The ticks will go. Ail we need to 
know to be certain of that fact is to 
once realize how much harm they do 
und how helpless they are when met 
by the intelligence of man. This be- 
ing the case, those who honestly, or 
selfishly, or ignorantly oppose the 
work may obstruct and retard it, but 
they cannot stop it. It is the greatest 
single movement for the upbuilding 
of Southern agriculture ever inau- 
gurated and will succeed because it 
is succeeding—has succeeded. 

There are many reasons of the 
most tremendous force why the ticks 
should be eradicated, and not one 
single reason, except it be bred in 
prejudice, selfishness, or ignorance, 
why they should be allowed to con- 
sume our hard-earned dollars for one 
single day longer. 

Let the good of our land and the 
personal interests of every patriotic 
Southerner band us together for one 
united effort during 1912 for the 
eradication of the Southern cattle 
ticks. Their continued existence not 
only lessens our prosperity, but is a 
reflection on our enterprise and our 
intelligence. Before we knew how to 
get rid of them we were not to blame 
for their deviltry; but now that we 
have proved that it is easy and prof- 
itable to eradicate them, their con- 
tinued presence is a thing of which 
we should be ashamed. 








MUST STOP LETTING STOCK 


RUN AT LARGE. 


Only in This Way Can We Hope to 
Get Rid of the Cattle Tick and 
Hog Cholera. 


OME time ago I noticed that Mr. 


James E. Downing, of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, estimated 
that fifty million dollars are _ lost 


yearly in the South by the cattle 
ticks. He might have gone a little 
farther and said that many more 
millions are annually lost by hog 
cholera. 

The ticks and cholera can only be 
eradicated by having a stock law, 
which will make each man keep up 
his stock. Not till then will he have 
better stock, nor will the South re- 
ceive her proportion of the thrifty 
farmers who are compelled to spend 
a great portion of their labor in 
huilding fences to keep the stock 
from destroying crops. One of the 
greatest profits to the farmer is stock 
raising, but he finds it impossible to 
raise stock profitably while the piney 
woods hog and scrub cattle are per- 
mited to run at large, distributing 
their ticks, and cholera, as well as 
destroying the young forests. 

Those who are attempting to farm 
are losing millions of dollars each 
year owing to this sad predicament, 
and while the U. S. Department of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


The only Register of Merit herd in the state. 
1911 show honors. First in every class except 
one at state fair. 

Bulls in service: 

Eminent’s Flying Fox (Imported) 75266 
Eminent 10th 75753 
Sensational Fern 4th 84619 


For Sale—Heifers out of Register of Merit dams, 
bred to Sensational Fern 4th. Bulls by Eminent 
10th and Sensational Fern 4th out of high testing 
cows. Berkshire hogs all ages. 





Write for prices. Visitors welcome. 





Gveriook Stock Farm 
Property of P. E. FOGLE 
Pure Bred Hereford Cattle 


We now have one good young bull ready for 
delivery and are booking orders for spring 
delivery on two others. For pedigree and 
prices write us. 


BEAVER CREEK, - Ashe County, N. C. 


RED POLL CATTLE 


— her ry’’ handsome cow—will calve in Feb. by 1800 Ib. 
bull. ‘‘Thessaly’’ well grown heifer, 13 mos. Pe 4 be 7 ell. 
well” heifer calf, 5 months old, a good one. ‘‘Cher 
also dams of others, Tuberculin tested. Well bred: Dull 
a good sire, no kin to above cattle, 4 years old, handsome 
type. All acclimated, registered. good condition, hardy 
and vigorous, Get facts and figures. 


WILLIAM B. MEARES, Breeder, 


Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. C. 








Owing to the sale of 
Angus Cattle one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Date Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersonton, Va. 





Fox, Peer, Cat, Coon, Possum, Rabbit Hounds; 
Poiniers, Setters, Bull Dogs, Cur Dogs, Col- 
lies and Terriers. List Free. $3.00 up. 


Shelby Kennells, Shelbyville,Ky. 





PURE-BRED STOCK 
Pure-bred registered Percheron colts. 
bred Berkshire pigs. Ask for prices. 
GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B. Andrews, Prop. 
Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 


Collie Dogs; Essex and Poland China Hogs; choice Rams; 
afew Gilts and Boars fo rimmediate shipment. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
Public Sale Duroc Hogs 
January 24th, Irwin, Union Co., Ohio. 


50 Registered Duroe Sows, bred. 50 Registered 
Duroc Sow and Boar Pigs—September farrow. 

All above have been immuned from Cholora. 
125 Registered Delaine Ewes, bred to Dorset 
rams; 25 Rambouillet Ewes; 25 Shropshire Ewes; 
25 Hampshire Ewes, all bred. Sold in lots to suit. 

Mail your bids to G. S. McElroy, of Irwin, Ohio, 
or to Farmers & Merchants Bank, Milford Center, 
Ohio, with ten per cent of bid. Stock bought at 
a distance will be crated and expressed. 


A. A. BATES, - Irwin, Ohio. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pure- 














Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
bred sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
, bred ‘gilts and boars ready for service, all of the 
| highest quality. Write for circulars and prices. 
i 
j 


R. W. Watson, Forest Depot, Va. 
Hazelbrook Farm Duroe-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the breed. A 
number of 18 months old sows and some extra fine pigs 
that are beauties, with the money making habit bred 
mato them. The best pure bred stock is cheapest in the 
end. 











Hazelbrook Farm 


Frank C. Morris, Prop., Trevilians, Va. 


S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Bred Gilts, Service Boars and Pigs. My herd 
combines the bes! blood lines of the breed. Write 
for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 


MONTROSE FARM REG.STERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


of unsurpassed breeding. Matured sows and 
gilts all bred for spring farrow. Young service 
oars, shoats oa pigs. Prices reasonable. 
HN F. T. ANDERSON, 
Express Office, Trevilian, Va. 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mulefoot Hogs— 
Larges st prize-winning show and breeding herd 
in America. Foundation stock of all ages for 
sale from big growthy litters 

John H. Duntap, Box J, Williamsport, Ohio. 








Poindexter, Va. 








The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lifieacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Saturday, January 13, 1912.] 


Agriculture is making known this 
great loss, they do not seem to offer 
the real remedy, which would be a 
stock law for each State. We need 
education upon this important ques- 
tion, as the dearest stock that is 
raised and prepared for market is 
that which is permitted to run at 
large; and if the farmers would 
wake up to a sense of their duty to 
themselves they would insist upon 
such legislation. 

It is to be hoped that every think- 
ing man will see that, while this 
State is on the line of progress, as 
reclaiming its overflowed lands, 
building good roads, furnishing bet- 
ter schools, ete., there is nothing that 
will increase the valuation of their 
lands and farms, giving better ten- 
ants as well as better neighbors, as 
will immediate adoption of a good 
stock law for the entire State. 

B. }. Wee, 

Wilmington, N. C. 





HOW TO KEEP THE HORSE’S DI- 
GESTION IN ORDER. 


READER states that he has a 

horse whose bowels become too 
loose every time he is worked or 
driver. In fact, the manure is too 
loose even when the horse is idle. 

There are so many different causes 
for this trouble that it is difficult to 
give a remedy without knowing more 
of the case; but as these cases are 
quite common some general discus- 
sion of the subject may be helpful. 

Some horses when in apparently 
good health suffer from this trouble 
when given fast or hard work. They 
are usually of a nervous, or “high- 
strung” disposition. When this con- 
dition exists there is little that can 
be done to prevent it, although care 
in feeding and handling will help. 

The trouble more frequently comes 
from the feeding of too much hay, 
failure of the animal to digest his 
food properly, severe work when the 
animal is too full of feed, irregular 
work, etc. 

A horse of this sort should have 
moderate work, but it should be reg- 
ular. -No matter what the cause, 
some relief will usually come from 
giving less feed, especially hay; hav- 
ing the animal as empty as possible 
when put to work; and the giving of 
feeds which do not tend to produce 
looseness of the bowels. A horse of 
this sort should not be given legume 
hays. Grass hay or good corn fod- 
der should be used and only a mod- 
erate quantity of this and all of it 
should be given at the night feed. It 
will usually be found best to also 
give rather more than one-third the 
grain feed at night. Large quanti- 
ties of water should not be allowed 
at any time, but especially just be- 
fore being put to work. 

When possible the first half hour 
of work or the first two miles of driv- 
ing after feeding should be easy and 
slow. 

If the horse is suffering from in- 
digestion, or there is some abnormal 
irritation of the bowels, medicines 
may do some good, but usually, reg- 
ulating the feed and work as above 
indicated will do more good than 
medicines. 

Usually 


tonics are indicated in 


these cases. We have found good re- 
sults from giving 2 teaspoonfuls 


twice a day of a mixture consisting of 
one hee irt of fluid extract of nux vom- 








ica nd two parts of fluid extract of 
gen This should be put on the 
toi e with a large spoon. One 
dram of copperas in the feed twice a 
day for a week or ten days may also 
do good. If there appears to be a 
sourness of the discharges or if they 
have a bad odor, one ounce of hypo- 
Sulphite of soda may be given twice 
aday. But we repeat, most can be 
done by regulating the feed and by 
g00d care. At least, medicines will 
usually be useless unless this is done. 
_Maid—“?’m sorry, ma’am, but _ there 
aint no bread in the house.” sride— 
Well, Mary, make some toast.’’—Judge. 


IT PAYS TO FEED WELL. 


HE South need never expect to 

raise mules, horses, or any sort 
of building stock that will meet mod- 
ern demands, on either grass or hays 
alone. The mule is not a _ good 
grazer and must have some grain 
during the growing period of his life 
to develop the size required to com- 
mand a high price. Likewise the 
colts must have some grain during 
the winter, especially the first win- 
ter, if they are to develop rapidly 
enough and large enough to meet 
modern conditions and demands. 
The same may also be stated of cat- 
tle and hogs for breeding purposes. 
The calves must be fed liberally 
from weaning time until they are 
put on good grass their second sum- 
mer, and the pigs must have some- 
thing besides corn and grass pas- 
tures. 

The first and most important les- 
son to be learned in the growing of 
live stock is that farm animals are 
machines for converting farm prod- 
ucts into other products of greater 
value, and if the machines are given 
insufficient raw materials the prod- 
ucts will be insufficient to yield a 
profit. 





HOW TO GET WORK STOCK OF 


THE RIGHT TYPE. 


NE of the greatest hindrances to 
progressive farming in my sec- 
tion is a lack of suitable farm work 
stock. Some few farmers have heavy 
craft horses and a very few have 
heavy mules, but a great big major- 
ity of both mules and horses are en- 
tirely too light for farm use. 

The trouble has been that too 
many have been thinking too much 
about something to drive and show 
off with on Sunday and not enough 
about suitable stock to work the 
other six days of the week. 

But there seems to be a change 
coming, and an effort is being made 
to introduce heavier stock. There 
are a few pure-bred Percheron stal- 
lions in my county, but, like all other 
new things, they are meeting with 
some opposition. 

It is claimed by some that it will 
not do to cross the heavy Percheron 
horse with our small scrub mares, 
that the result will be a colt so large 
that the mare will not be able to de- 
liver it. 

Again, it is urged by a few that the 
Percheron is a Northern horse; that 
he cannot stand our Southern cli- 
mate; that his feet are large, and 
that he is awkward and clumsy and 
will tear down half the corn in a field 
in turning around at the ends. 

How are these things? Will we do 
well to breed our mares to these reg- 
istered Percherons and raise grade 
Percherons? If not, what and how 
shall we do to get better farm work 
horses? J. M. JARVIS. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Editorial Comment.—There is al- 
ways some objection to crossing ex- 
tremes in type or size; but supposing 
that the draft stallions referred to 
weigh 1,600 or 1,700 pounds and the 
native mares 850 to 1,000 pounds. 
There is no serious objection to this 
cross. The mother largely controls 
the size of the offspring while she is 
carrying it, and no fear need be ex- 
perienced that’such colts will be so 
large as to give mares serious trouble 
in foaling. 

Compared with 





our little, pony 
horses and mules, the average Per- 
cheron is large and clumsy or awk- 
ward and has large feet. Compared 
with other draft horses or horses of 
his size and type, he is not large 
awkward or lacktng in action. As to 


such horses as will be produced by 
Percheron stallions crossed on the 
native mares and with the _ usual 
North Carolina feeding, being too 
large for doing satisfactory farm 
work, that is little short of ridicu- 
lous. 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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DE LAVAL 
| Butter Triumph as Usual 


At National 


ts Wels 


Say ‘ee 


Co., Readstown, Wis., 


Mr. Byre says: 


Bloomfield, Ky., with a score 


that ‘delivered the goods’.” 


claims for their separators. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Cream and butter produced through the use of DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS made the usual clean sweep of all 
Highest Awards at the great 1911 National Dairy Show 
(including the annual convention of the National Butter- 
f} makers Association) held in Chicago October 26th—Novem- 
E| ber 4th, just as has always been the 

zation of the National Association in 1892. 
WHOLE MILK CREAMERY BUTTER 

The sweepstakes or highest award in this class was won 
by A. J. Anderson, Otisco, Minn., 
“T have been using De Laval se pe rators for ten years 
and would not think of using any other,’ 

FARM SEPARATOR BUTTER 

The sweepstakes in the gathered cream factory ma 
ter class was won by R. O. Brye, of the Reads stown Creamery 
with a score of 97.33, this prize winn- 
ing butter being made from the cream of farm patrons using 
De Laval separators exclusively. 

“I was raised on a dairy farm, where my 

father used a De Laval separator, and my own separator eX- 

perience covers a period of twenty years. 

De Laval machines everything that is claimed for them.” 
HIGHEST PRIZE CREAM EXHIBIT 

The highest award for cream was made to Nichol Bros., 
2 of 98.80, who say: If we 
use the best separator we could not have made this record. 
Our experience has proven the De Laval the only separator 


DE LAVAL PRODUCTS ALWAYS SUPERIOR 


Would-be competitors are naturally forced to make many 
But the superiority of De Laval 
cream and butter, as evidenced by the winning of all highest 
prize awards the world over for twenty years, is somethin 
so overwhelming as to be indisputable and unanswe e 
even to the most reckless would-be competitor. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Cream and 


Dairy Show 





case since the organi- 


with a score of 97.50, who 


Je but- 





I have found the 


didn’t 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








ET CBRE Zy- 1M Tv ot ee Se 





in oil. 
any other and lasts longer. 
Send a posta! for valuable FR 


teen leading vetern- 
farians. Send today, 


157 



















> Don't Pay 1 Gent For Thi 
HORSE GLIPPING MAGHINE Until You Getlt:::3: 


ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules witheutany change 

whatever. Has allfile hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dust and dirt, and running 

Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 

brated Stewart single tension nut clipping knife. Clips easierand faster than $ 90 
Every machine fully guaranteed. 

your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. The Pee tastes is only, 

EE Treatise on the Clipping of F 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
Ohio St. 





as tae Ras: stg S42 


is STEWART BALL BEARING) 





Go rigl it to 


orses written by six- _ 
We bar the largest line ef ” 
Eorse Clipping and Sas 
a Hees ng Machines inthe weld, 
k for com nplete Catalogue. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup 





GLENWORT Hh 


SLOCK PAR. 








pth ieee 


plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses, 
None better in the 
world. Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet. 
All ages and sexes 
constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 
list. None but the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
est. 


C. Te best 
wet Me lle 





GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 




















Seti Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
Ea We bre ed for the rowel als¢ ra hown mn, the South’s 
Arcadia Farm Tamworths Guatien: hig, Vogue teins aware ior galas Clsaais 
for the asking Wr 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS, ‘GEORGIA. 





LW 








Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 


We have a choice lot of gilts, bred and ope n, 
yo ung service boars, bred sows anda nice lot of 

and 3 months old’ pigs. These are all of the 
most fashionable breeding. We have them on 
the bargain list now. Write for prices and des- 
cription, or come and see them 


G. L. TRIMBLE, .°. Adairsville, Ga. 


PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs, any age. Best on earth, 


B. A. WHITAKER, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
(Other Hog 
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Duroc- wereey Swine. 
ne rds co 


FOR BREEDE ‘RS High Class Berkshire and 


sred_ and for sal 
etal line s of the bree  & 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Some fine ones at re 
Write today. 
FAIRVIEW FARM 
A. S. SPEER, Prop., Route 1, Booneville, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 
10 registered b 0% ars bred right, fed right, and will sell 

worth the money 

W. J. OWEN & SONS, Route 1, 


nbine the best 





isonable prices 








Hardinsburg, Ky, 
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THE ONE WAY TO FIX THE PRICE OF COTTON. 





The National Secretary Conciudes His Article on Co-operation 
by Giving His Views as to How the Cotton Crop Should Be 


Handled. 





By A. C. Davis, Secretary National Farmers Union. 


HERE is so little world com- 

; petition in the production 
of cotton that there is ab- 
solutely no excuse for it not 
bringing each year its full eco- 
nomic value to the producer. Some 
of the principles about which we 
preach so much, and upon which our 
organization ‘is supposed to be based, 
are equity, justice and the golden 
rule. In keeping with these princi- 
ples, the first step before beginning 
to move the crop of any yeagyis to 
determine upon the equitable price. 
There are a number of elements that 
enter into the calculation. It must 
be considered in its relation to the 
entire social fabric of the world. 
The demand for it as a necessity, 
together with the standards of living 
and general level of the consuming 
public must be considered, and a fair 
understanding of these, coupled with 
a knowledge of conditions which 
surround the producer, tending either 
to diminish or increase the cost of 
production, 


will give a basis upon 
which to fix a fair valuation. The 
price of no crop can be fixed upon 


what is was worth last year, nor what 
we hope it will be worth next year, 
but must be determined by its eco- 
nomic value this year. 

More meetings have been held--- 
more speeches made over the pres- 
ent low price of cotton than in any 
one year. Yet, the effect of these 
upon the market has not been notice- 
able. Neither will it be. Great good 
has been done, of course, because 
men have been made to think seri- 
ously about handling their own busi- 
ness affairs. But the solution of the 
question of obtaining fair prices has 
not been remotely approached. There 
is but one force in the field capable 
of reaching a solution, and that is 
the Farmers’ Union. 

Had we not lost sight of the co- 
operative feature in warehouse man- 
agement, and slept through the years 
of comparatively fair prices, this 
blow to our pride and pocket-books 
might have been avoided. 

Co-operative handling of the crop 
will solve the problem. One of the 
most difficult things to accomplish, 
it seems, this year, was to get suffi- 
cient capital behind the holding 
movement. This trouble is due to 
but one thing, and that is the chaotic 
condition of our warehouse system. 
Lack of system would perhaps be 
more proper. No trouble need be 
anticipated in securing loans when 
the local warehouses are properly 
bonded and are made to bear some 
relation to each other. 

The urgent need of vast sums of 
money to loan to the membership 
who expect to hold a portion of the 
crop would seem to show that a co- 
operative society for handling the 
crop should be a combination of the 
first and third forms suggested in the 
last week’s article—e.g., a society of 
production and credit. It does not 
follow that such an organization must 
have sufficient funds of its own to 
loan members, but it does mean that 
such an organization must have suffi- 
cient facilities for storing and han- 
Gling the product as will insure abun- 
dant credit in the money markets. 
Our attempts to eliminate competi- 
tion among individuals by building 
local warehouses, was laudable, but 
if each bale of cotton was sold 
through the local warehouses, so long 
as they remain as at present, having 
no relation one to another, competi- 


tion is as evident as in the days when 
the individual sold at auction on the 
streets. Some of the State Unions, 
recognizing this, have federated their 
warehouses under one management, 
which is evidently a step in the right 
direction. There are but two more 
steps to take and the goal will have 
been reached; put these federated 
warehouses upon a _— co-operative 
tasis and form an organization ca- 
pable of handling the entire output. 


What the Individual Must Give Up. 


Co-operation carries with it an 
idea that seems to have been over- 
looked by the majority of our mem- 
bers. To bring the point out clearly, 
I shall briefly refer to those societies 
formed for the purchase of supplies 
for their members. Agents or offi- 
cers are elected with full authority 
to transact business, and the indi- 
vidual accepts the price put upon the 
goods without question, having, of 
course, the right, through the Execu- 
tive Committee, or otherwise, to in- 
vestigate the books of the concern. 
In other words, in joining a society 
of this kind he surrenders the right 
to barter as an individual for his 
goods. It will logically follow that 
one who joins a co-operative society 
based upon either of the forms enum- 


erated must surrender to some e2x- 
tent his individuality. This is the 
keynote to the whole proposition. 


Upon the proper acceptance of this 
depends the success of any co-opera- 
tive enterprise. It is useless to talk 
about the co-operative handling of 
cotton or any other crop, at the same 
time allowing the individual to have 
absolute authority over the disposi- 
tion of his portion. 
ing of all rights to an authorized 
agent, with authority to sell when 
and where he pleases, may seem rad- 
ical to some, but that is 


This surrender- 


the membership must decide. 


It is noticeable that organizations } 


which have been uniformly success- 


ful in handling perishable products, | 
such as fruit and berries, for their | 


members, have 


principle. 


insisted upon this 


It may be well at this point to dis- } 
private } 


cuss the relative merits of 
stock companies and _ co-operative 
companies. The stock company 
measures its success by the earning 
capacity of its capital, and naturally 
expects to secure for its stockholders 
all the profit that the trade will 
stand. A company of this character, 
though organized by members of the 
Farmers’ Union, and for the primary 
purpose of assisting all members, 
whether stockholders or not, in the 
sale of products, has no reason to 
hope for patronage except as it can 
demonstrate superior ability for sell- 
ing that which it handles. It is very 
clear that the company will not, so 
long as it represents the whim of 
individual producers, become a strong 
tuctor in fixing and maintaining 
prices. 


To insure success in fixing equit- 
able prices, and making sales at 2 
minimum cost, every producer, or a 
sufficient number of them at least, to 
control the bulk of the crop, must be 
given a direct personal interest in 
the organization. Many have held 
contrary opinions, I am aware. The 
impression was at one time general 
that if an institution was founded by 


exactly 
what co-operation contemplates, and } 
whether or not we are ready for it, 


support it because it was a Farmers’ 
Union 
clearly 


concern. But history has 
demonstrated the fallacy of 
such an argument. It has always 
been possible to ship products to 
large centers, and secure an advance 


of money pending the sale, but this 
earries with it no pooling of interests 


in the sale. If we have any mission 
at all to fill, it is to pool the inter- 
ests of our members and sell pro- 
ducts throuh out own agencies. 


It is Not Hard to Co-operate. 


Co-operation is not at all compli- 
cated. Its workings are very simple. 
Necessary working capital is paid a 
fixed rate of interest for its use and 
all products are handled for a fixed 
charge. The stockholder’s interest 
is no greater, except of course, the 
interest on his money, than that of 
a non-stockholder who furnishes the 
commodity to the company, because 
after paying interest for capital used, 
salaries and incidental expenses, and 
providing the necessary sinking fund, 
any surplus is returned to the pat- 
rons in proportion to the amount of 
patronage. In my humble judgment 
this is the only way we have hope to 
enlist a sufficient number of pro- 
ducers of corn, wheat, oats, cotton, 
tobacco, or any other farm crop in 
an effort to handle the product. 

It is unnecessary to add that such 
an enterprise must cover more terri- 
tory than a township, a county, or a 
State. Its power and influence must 
be felt over the entire belt where 
the product is grown. We hear tots 
of advice about marketing the crop 
gradually, but will someone please 
explain how that very necessary thing 
is to be done when every producer, 
every business concern, and every 
State acts independently. To accom- 
plish this, sectional lines must dis- 


appear and some agency be given 
power to pro rate the sales. Most 
producers not being able to carry 


their own crops indefinitely, will need 
financial assistance, which can be se- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


cured as intimated before,—when 
the system is in proper shape to 
guarantee loans. 

Receipts for produce must be uni- 
form, so that they may be used as 
commercial paper. Some _ Federal 
lezislation along this line will doult- 
less be necessary. Necessary legisla- 
tion can be secured with the proper 
effort if it has not already been done, 
when the time comes for agitation. 

Brethren of the organization, iet 
me appeal to you to study this ques- 
tion of co-operation seriously. We 
have suffered some hard knocks in 
tne past, but experience has taught 
us many things, the greatest of which 
is, Wwe must work out our own salva- 
tion. We have been a mighty power, 
notwithstanding the incompleteness 
of our system. Let us take another 
forward step and perfect a gigantic 
co-operative organization. 





SOME MEN TO BEWARE OF. 


E CAREFUL of the man or party 

that has, before, promised you 
everything to get into office, and 
after he achieved election, occupied 
himself mainly with keeping his per- 
sonal political fences in order. Be 
eareful of the man who does you lit- 
tle petty personal courtesies, such as 
distributing a few garden seed or 
Government bulletins, but who votes 
against the measures in which you 
are vitally interested. 

Be careful of the man or party 
that makes you promises you know 
are impossible of performance, that 
are political gold-bricks, pure and 
simple, coined to get votes, straw 
issues to be forgotten as soon as the 
party or the man rides into office.—- 
Fresident Chas. C. Barrett, in a iet- 
ter to the Farmers’ Union on the 
coming election. 





I wish that for every gallon of whiskey 
earried on to the farms of the South, the 
purchaser thereof was compelled to buy 
two gallons of paint instead, and the 
price paid for one gallon of common red 
liquor will buy two gallons of good paint 
in any market.—F. H. LaBourne. 











CHEWING 


odors. 


satisfaction. 


us 5c in stamps with 





some of the members, others would 





—and it sweetens the breath 


Women don’t object to the menfolks chewing 


Sunkist Suncured 


TOBACCO 


Unlike other plugs, this perfect chew sweetens 
the breath and rids the mouth of ail objectionable 
It preserves the teeth and re- 
moves all mouth acids and ferments. 

Only five cents for your share of chewing 
Join the crowd TODAY! 
If your dealer doesn’t handle it, send 

our name and 
address, and your dealer’s name and 
address, and we’ll supply you a full 

size 5c piece in the sanitary pocket tin. 
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Saturday, January 13, 1912.] 
HOW TO GET RID OF STUMPS. 


A Stump Puller Will Soon Pay For 
Itself. 


HEN I purchased a farm about 

a year ago one of the first 
things I did was to buy a Hercules 
stump puller with 200 feet of one 
and one-half-inch cable which would 
enable me to pull stumps off practi- 
cally an entire acre without moving 
the machine. Although none of the 
hands had ever seen or had anything 
to do with a stump puller, it was 
comparatively easy to put up, though 
it required some experimenting to 
find out the best length for the 
sweep, to which are attached the 
mules or horses furnishing the mo- 
tive power. After some few tests it 
was found that a white oak sweep 
about 12 inches in diameter at the 
butt and eight inches at the smaller 
end and fixed so that the smaller end 
to which the team was _ hitched 
was about 18 feet from the 
drum, thus giving a good balance, 
served the purpose best, especially 
as on land where the machine was 
first to be used there were many in- 
equalities in the surface of the 
ground. This rough character of the 
ground was really the reason no 
more stumps were pulled in a day. 
In spite of a raw crew, three hands 
during one of the first days pulled 
52 stumps, these stumps at the top 
ranging in diameter from four to 15 
inches, while the roots extended in 
the ground from three to five feet, 
the lateral roots in most instances 
spreading out in all directions to a 
distance of 10 to 15 feet. 

I have some souvenirs in the way 
of stumps that were pulled, in about 
five minutes each, which measure at 
the top 26 inches in diameter, the 
tap-roots extending three to four 
feet under the ground, 14 inches in 
diameter, while several lateral roots 
extended out more than six inches in 
diameter. This includes the time from 
the moment the cable was hooked 
around the stumps until all the roots 
were clear of the ground. Of course, 
such records can hardly be main- 
tained every day, as on cold damp 
days, when the machine is used 
when nothing else can be done, the 
cable is stiffer, and the hands them- 
selves do not work so well. These 
stumps were so large and heavy that 
even after they were entirely out of 
the ground, and the earth all knock- 
ed off them, two heavy mules could 
scarcely pull them more than 10 feet. 

The pulling can readily be done 
with a force of two or three men, 
one of whom keeps the team going 
and sees that the cable is properly 
wound on to the drum of the ma- 
chine, while another pulls out the 
cable to other stumps and hooks it 
on, taking first the stumps farthest 
away, and those nearer as the cable 
is wound up, the extra hand with a 
mattock knocking all the earth back 
into the hole out of which the stump 
was pulled. At a convenient time a 
mule is hitched to the stump and it 
is pulled and thrown into a gully to 
help fill it up. Or, if allowed to dry, 
it makes excellent firewood. 

From observations and experience 
Iam confident that a stump puller is 
the easiest, cheapest and best way to 
get rid of stumps. Asa proof of this, 
i had a hand who was working at 50 
cents a day, dig up a stump that 
could have been pulled in two min- 
utes, had the cable been long enough 
to reach it, but which, on acount of 
the location of the machine, was im- 
possible. It took this hand a day to 
finish his job, and the stump was not 
as well gotten out as had it been 
pulled by the machine. 

I have also seen land where stumps 
were blown up by dynamite. The 
stumps, it is true, were shattered 
and more were gotten out, and the 
land was well pulverized, but prac- 
tically all the roots were left in the 
soil, where they would interfere with 
deep plowing. The cost of the dyna- 
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ing makes of tires. 








And No-Rim-Cut tires, on the average, 
proved 16.7 per cent larger than the 
other tires of equal rated size. 

Only three tires out of 20 comparisons 
came within 10 per cent of our size. 

That means in air capacity, not in 


Adopted by 127 Leading Makers 


For the year 1910, 44 leading 
motor car makers contracted for 
Goodyear tires. 

For the year 1911, 
came to them. 

For this year we have contracts 


64 makers 


from the makers of 127 leading 
cars. 

That shows how car makers— 
the men who know best — have 


come to the Goodyear tires. 


Last year our sales exceeded the 
sales of the previous 12 years put 
together. 

We sold enough tires in 1911 to 
completely equip 102,000 cars. 

In two years the demand for No- 
Rim-Cut tires has multiplied six 
times over. Now these tires are 
by far the most popular tires that 
are made, 

Thousands of users told thou- 
sands of others that these pat- 
ented tires cut their tire bills in 
two, The resulting 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Proved Average Oversize, 16.77% 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are adver- 
tised as 10 per cent oversize. 

We claim that this oversize adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

Lately we made a comparison, based 
on cubic capacity, with five other lead- 


tire expense. 


type of tire. 


tire—23 per cent of allruined tires are 
rim-cut. That is proved by actual 
Statistics, 


A punctured tire may be wreck- 
ed in this way by running 200 feet. 
A soft tire may be wrecked witk- 
out puncture. 

No-Rim-Cut tires save that ruin 
and worry. 


Then 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

It means an over-tired car to 
take care of extra weight. It saves 
the blowouts due to overloading. 

And No-Rim-Cut tires, as told 
above, average 16.7 per cent over- 
size. 

These two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize — under 


mere outer measurements. It is air that 
carries the load. 
Each one per cent oversize means one 
per cent extra carrying capacity. 
Oversize means to save blowouts—to 
increase the tire mileage—to cut down 


And you get this oversize in No-Rim- 
Cut tires without any extra cost. 

That is one of the reasons why these 

patented tires now far outsell any other 





average conditions cut tire bills in 
two. Tens of thousands of motor 
car owners have proved that. 


No Extra Cost 


These patented tires used to cost 


one-fifth more than other stand- 
ard tires. Now they cost an equal 
price. ‘ 

These tires which can’t rim-cut 
cost the same as tires that do. 


These oversize tires cost the same 
as skimpy tires. 

You can get them by simply in- 
sisting on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

——— 

These tires represent the final 
result of our 13 years spent in tire 
making. 

In every way they are as near 
perfection as tires can ever get. 
They will mean 





demand now com- 
pels a capacity of 
3,800 tires daily. 


Save 


One-Half 


The saving comes 
here: 

No-Rim-Cut tires 
make rim cutting 
impossible. 

With the old-type 
tire—the clincher 
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(jOOD»SYEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


~~ y/ With or Without 
. P@4(e, Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 


to you an immense 
reduction on the 
upkeep of your 
car, 





Our new Tire 
Book is ready. It 
is filled with facts 
you should know. 
Ask us to mail it 























THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. ‘We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


to you. 
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mite, and not including the labor for 
making the necessary holes, was from 
15 to 35 cents a stump. In the case 
of the stump puller it pulls out not 
only the stump, but all the roots, and 
at the same time pulverizes the soil 
to a great depth, which, as was illus- 
trated during the drouth the past 
summer, proves that it is equal to 
the best subsoiling. 


As showing the difference in the 
cost of working stumpy and well 
cleared land, I had a field, several 
acres of which had a large number 
of stumps on them which I had been 
unable to reach before the time for 
plowing. To plow this land with a 
two-horse plow required two men, 
one to drive, the other to plow. A 
careful calculation shows that it costs 
at least $6 more per acre per year 
to cultivate land with stumps than 
land from: which the stumps have 
been pulled, and it is not nearly so 
satisfactory while working, nor in 
the value of the crop. 


I have had no experience with 
other stump pullers than the Her- 
cules, but I am so satisfied with it 


that I want no other. The cost of 
the machine delivered to me with 
200 feet of cable was $175, which I 
believe was a special price to intro- 
duce it into this county, but consid- 
ering the improving and the saving 
of the land, the fact that it is practi- 
cally unbreakable, and something 
that can be used on the farm in wet 
weather when nothing else can be 
done, makes it, I consider, a good in- 
vestment. When used on land that 
is reasonably level, and common- 
sense and steady work used in the 
operation of the machine. I believe 
that a record can easily be made of 
200 stumps or more a day. 

If a farmer feels that he has not 
enough to justify such an outlay of 
cash, the co-operative plan should be 
used, or some wide-awake man by 
having a stump puller could help pay 
for it, and also prove himself a real 
agricultural benefactor by pulling 
stumps for other people for so much 
per stump, or per acre. Burning 
stumps is unsatisfactory and a waste 
of good fuel and gully-filling mate- 
rial. ALLAN NICHOLSON. 

Union, S. C. . 


WHAT TO DO WITH CORN 
STALKS, 
ILL you please tell if it is advis- 
able to cut corn stalks now and 
plow in with dead grass, etc., for a 
corn crop, or would you suppose 
these stalks and dead grass will be 
in way of cultivating the corn? I 
am using the Buckeye stalk cutter 
and am going to use a_ two-horse 
steel-beam turn plow for bedding my 
land. J. bea 


Editorial Answer.—It would have 
been better to have turned the corn 
stalks and dead grass under earlier; 
but it can be done yet. By all means 
turn them under rather than burn 
them. With a stalk cutter and a 
good plow you should get them un- 
der so that they will not bother you 
next summer. 

If they had been turned under in 
the fall and a cover crop sown on the 
land the spring plowing would break 
them up so they could not do any 
harm. Besides, it is not often that 


corn should go on the same land two 
years in succession. 
ever, turn them under. 


As it is, how- 
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prices? 


325,000 Old Trusties. 


Read the proof in the description: 
powder dry California redwooc 
—outer case, legs and all, of ga 






complete with best 
thermometer, egg 
tester trays, and in- 
structions — ready 


Johnson Says to run with sure re- 
sults by anybody— 


To Send no trouble, worry, 

Your or. experimenting. 

Safety lamp and 

Name regulator fitted on 

at side —top clear 

for use as table in 
egg testing. 


Built Like a 


,. 300 Photographs 


my 
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Johnson Says: 


Let 325,000 Satisfied Customers Be 


Your Guide in Choosing an Incubator 
y We experiment with an unknown machine when 325,000 satisfied cus- 


tomers swear by the Old Trusty? Why take chances—why pay two 

Johnson sends your money back if the Old Trusty doesn’t 
make good every time with less troukle—less work—less watching— 
and 75 per cent better hatches. 


Anyway— 


Send for Johnson’s Big FREE BOOK 


Johnson wrote his book for 1912 after his experience in making and selling 
It’s not like any other Incubator catalog—couldn’t be— 
because no one else has the same experience. 
photographs taken from the thousands sent bim by enthusiastic users of the 
Old Trusty everywhere and gives you his own experiences from the day he made 
his first machine for his own use until he shipped the last of the 325,000. 
Triple-cased throughout—inner case of high grade %-inch 
-middie case of bighest grade asbestos—fireproof insulation 
anized metal handsome mottled finish—equipped with guar- 
anteed-not-to-leak cold-rolled copper tank and heater—indestructible—can’t burn—ean’'t warp, 
Swell or open at the seams—crack or decay—guaranteed ten years—twenty if you say so—shipped 


In it he shows over 300 actual 

























Watch 
Self- 
Regulated toa 
Quarter of 
Over a Degree I Will Quote 
325,000 . You Price 1 
in Use oREn TRILL of Less Than $10 Hyer od 
Get This Why not send your name — Mail a postal and it will only 
Big Free Book t#Ke 4 day or so for you to get Johnson’s Big Book and be on the 






safeside. Address 






M. M. JOHNSON, The Incubator Man 
With a Score of 325,000 Satisfied Customers 






Clay Center, Nebraska 














Improved 


i 
| 


convert ten minutes into hard, cold dollars. 


M. W. Savage, Pres., 


for only ten minutes of your time at home any evening, and paying 
only part of the regular price. 
wy? suring you biggest profits; big book on Incubators and Brooders—sixty ¥ 
days trial—$5,000,000.00 guarantee back of every machine. 

Now you can start raising chickens feeling sure of success, 
You'll be surprised—delighted and agree with thousands that 
this isa real bargain, one that goes beyond anything you ever thought could bedone. Write me personally- 


M. W. Savage Factories, Inc., 


Sell Me Ten Minutes 
I’ll Pay In Dollars from my Low Price 
On Improved New Jewel Incubator 


An offer eclipsing anything ever before thought of. 
help you buy your outfit. 





ZT actually 
Get my famous, record hatching latest 
New Jewel Incubator 


Besides I give a $25.00 Poultry Course in- 


Drop me a postal and I’ll show you how to 


Dept.£14, Minneapolis Minn. 



















WRITE YOUR NAME 
Pvt] ON A POSTAL 


and get this big book on Poultry 
Raising, free, post-paid. It tells 
how successful poultrymen feed, 
breed, rear, hatch and house. 
Full of valuable hints and helps 
you'll be pleased to know. 


112 PAGES 


Practical Experiences of Poultrymes 
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Describes the 1 nd Tray i =a 
Prairie State Incubators, - 

” Prairie State Incubator Oo. 
28 Main St., Homer City, Pa. , 


> 

me 125 Ege Incubator$ 

7 Ti 

71 and Brooder ‘TOR © 

: pl if ordered togeth 

“f= Freight paid east of f= 4 
Rockies, Hot water, 

copper tanks, double 

m walls,edouble glass 
doors. Free catalog -- 

S them. Send for it today. #~ 

Wisconsin Incubator Co., 

Boxrt47 Racine, Wis. 


For Ont 
ship my Right Incub: 
Water System, Double Walled — 
Triple Top—Self Regulating with 
lectrie alarm Bell attachment—60-100-200-F 



















































Send name and address today for fuil des 
aa2 Now I ship my wonderful Incubator f< ! 
H. M. WEBER, Pres’t., Right Incubator Co 
Box D, 32 QUINCY, ILL. 





other 

Incubators and brooders 
stock eggs. How to ra 

Get my plans. The 

thi¢ book—only 15 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER, B 


Many 








YOUNG MAMMOTH 
Bronze Turkeys 


From a Tom that won first prize and four 
specials in Canada, and first at Piedmont 
Fair, and from my $18 lamp prize winning 
hens. Toms weight about 16 or 18 lbs. Hens 
12to14lbs. Toms $5, hens $4. 


Oliver J. Coniad, Route 2, Winston-Salem, N, C, 


Grand Closing Out Sale 


Big Oak Poultry Farms 


These well known prize winning 
and heavy laying strain birds will be 
shipped in order as money received, 
or if sold, money will be returned. 


500 S. C. White Leghorns 
360 Buckeye Reds 

100 Barred Rocks 

100 White Roeks 


Females at $1.25 and males at $2 each. 


20 nice exhibition, two to four apart- 
ment coops to those buying 20 birds 
at 50c an apartment. 

Two 150-egg Cyphers Incubators, 
$12.00 each. 

One 400-egg Prairie State Incuba- 
tor, $20.00. 

One 300-ege Buffalo (Chas. 
Cyphers) Incubator, $12.50. 

Six Prairie State Universal Hovers 
complete, $4.00 each. 

All the above in good order, slightly 
used. Feed hoppers, grit and shell 
boxes and drinking fountains half cost. 
Three thorough bred Tamworth male 
pigs, can be registered, $12.00 each. 
A rare chance to those at all inter- 
ested. Send orders to 


J.C. DOCKERY, Rockingham, N. C. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 

is your choice to buy pure-bred cockerels at 
re ynable prices. 100 White Wyandotte cockerels $2 to 
$3 each. 100S.C. White Leghorn cockerels $2 to $3 each, 
They will make prize winners 


A. 





Now 



















bur ‘air, Oct., 1911, in hot 

lowing prizes: White Leghe ; ta r 

ist pullet and ist pen. White Wyandottes, 2nd cockerel, 
3rd pullet and 2nd pen. I only showed young stock, 
Berkshire pigs, eight to ten weeks old, $8 each or #i5a 





pair. Being bred in the South, our stock is 
and you runno risk. All stock guaranteed. 
day for full partienlars, 


R. E. Craddock, Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $1.50 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


acclim > 
Write to- 














Uncle Joe and Ned, Props,, R, 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N.C_ 
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THE FIRELESS BROODER. 


Two Dangers From Its Use. 


HERE are two ways in which heat 
or energy is supplied growing 
chicks, and the proper application of 
each is just as essential as the other 
for the development of normal, vig- 
orous birds. One form, supplied in- 
ternally by food, transformed by the 
digestive process into energy; the 
other, externally, by the mother hen 
or, in her absence, artificially. 

For the person who raises a small 
number of chickens there is no arti- 
ficial brooding system that can com- 
pare with the hen, but where large 
docks are raised other methods must 
be used. 

The best season for hatching in the 
South is during the first four months 
of.the year, and during this period it 
is necessary to supply external heat. 





poultry just because I loved to have 
and admire a flock of beautiful pure- 
bred fowls and for my health, also, 
to live more out in the sunshine and 
fresh air. When I would raise so 
many more than could be consumed 
at home I would sell off surplus 
stock, and so found out what a great 
money-maker poultry was. I then 
put a small advertisement in some 
good farm paper each year, costing 
ine only a few dollars, and bringing 
in return orders for all my spare eggs 
at a reasonably good price. Often 
' cleared over $200 with only a few 
dollars extra expense. For years I 
raised Rhode Island Reds, good all- 
purpose fowls, but finally gave them 
up because they are so hard to breed 
true to color, and decided in favor 
ef the White Orpingtons. Too much 
cannot be said in their favor, easy 
to raise, true to color, grow off rap- 


A FLOCK OF WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


In the use of the so-called ‘“‘fireless 
brooder”’ there are two bad effects 
incidental to the lack of supplied 
heat: (1) In attempting to keep 
warm the chicks erowd together, 
often smothering and trampling each 
other to death, and (2) nothing ap- 
proaching a proper temperature can 
be maintained if the brooder is prop- 
erly ventilated. The resuit is a lot 
of weaklings which, if they reach ma- 
turity, are unfit for breeders. 

In an experiment along this line 
by the writer, chicks hatched at the 
same time were placed, some in fire- 
iess brooders and the others under 
hens. After a certain period of time 
the hen-raised chicks were all alive 
and healthy, and what remained of 
the others were sickly and about half 
as large. The former are now used 
as breeders which the latter were 
unfit for. 

As chicks raised under brooders, 
in which a proper temperature is 
maintained, thrive as well as hen- 
raised chicks, the beginner, if the 
size of his flock warrants it, will find 
it more profitable to install one or 
more of the best brooders or hovers 
on the market than to experiment 
with fireless brooders. 

H. H. THONTON. 

Talladega, Ala. 





HEALTH AND MONEY IN 
BRED POULTRY. 


PURE- 


ET me tell what one woman has 

done. Years ago this woman was 
almost an invalid. Doctors said she 
would never be well again and could 
not live in this climate at all. To- 
Cay she is strong and well, does all 
her housework without a servant, has 
a large family of seven children 
(three too small to do any work), 
yoards the Iccal school teacher, cans 
over 200 jars of fruit each year 
for home use, makes and sells at a 
town eight miles away, twice a week, 
:6 pounds of butter, eggs and poul- 
try, etc., sometimes dries as much as 
i5 bushels of peaches in one season, 
the care and work of all her poultry, 
which is her special pride and great- 
est course of income. 


At first I commenced to raise fine 


’ 


idly, very hardy, excellent layers, 
such kind, gentle mothers. In start- 
ing with your favorite breed, what- 
ever it may be, one thing I wish to 
impress on your mind, is to get the 
very best, high-scoring fowls or eggs 
that you can possibly afford to buy; 
it will pay in the end. For years I 
vould buy where I could get cheap 
eggs. Asa result I had to sell cheap 
fowls and cheap eggs. When I start- 
ed with Orpingtons I decided to ven- 
ture with the very best, paying as 
high as $30 for some sittings of eggs. 
It seemed quite a venture, yet the 
fowls raised out of them would sell 
for three times that amount if I had 
eared to part with them. 
Get your foundation 

mate up your fowls with 
object in view and you can 
priced eggs, and build up 


right and 
a definite 
sell high- 
a reputa- 


tion. Better get one good sitting of 
eggs, take especial care of the 


chicks and learn how to care for and 
manage them so as to make them pay 
before you venture in too much. 
MRS. T. A. SULLIVAN. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 





SET HENS EARLY FOR LAYERS. 


HERE is one thing certain, the 
early-hatched pullets are the 
money-makers. While I have been 


developing a strain of winter layers 
for several years, I have my founda- 
tion laid of early-hatched fowls. 
While the feeding has a good deal to 
do with it—foer fowls must be fed 
and properly cared for to get results, 

they must also be developed be- 
fore they can lay. A hen that goes 
to laying early will generally go to 
sitting early. I find this one thing to 
handicap the poultryman and fancier 


in selling eggs for -hatching. So 
many cannot get their hens to sit as 
early as they wish; therefore they 


wait until late in the spring and then 
set their hens on just any kind of 
eggs that come handy. Of course, 
this brings about more late puilets. 

I had hens sitting December 15 
and from their broods I expect to 
get some very early layers. I always 
use hens to hatch and carry chickens. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Millions of Dollars Are Lost Annually by 
Fruit Growers,Because They Do Not Spray 
Persistently With Properly Made Sprays 


BLANCHARD’S 


LION BRAND 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 
ARE THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Strongest--Purest--Most Effective--Safest to Use 


Destroy Every Known Insect Pest and Fungus 
Disease of Fruit Trees; Save the Trees and 
Insure Larger Crops of First Quality Fruit 


“LION BRAND” LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION 
For San Jose Scale particularly, and the only Spray 
the at destroys Sca e and does not injure Trees. Ready 
for use, and more economical than home-made. 


“LION BRAND” BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
prevents Blizht, M Idew, Rot, etc., from destroying 
Potatoes, Beans, Peas and Melons; keeps spots and 
specks off Apples, Peaches and other fru.t,and makes 
crops surer and far larger. One galion to 49 of water. 


“LION BRAND” PURE PARIS GREEN 


contains absolutely not a particle of f:l'er or adu!ter- 
ant of any sort. Accep.ed the world over as the 
standard. 


“LION BRAND” ARSENATE OF LEAD 
The stickiest arsenate mate. Preferable for Codling 
Moth, Curcul o, Elm Leaf Beetle and Chewing Insects 
of all sorts, on trees, shrubs, vines bushes and vege- 
tables, where it is desirable that the poison remain 
longer on the foliage than is possible with other in- 
sectides. Does not burn the most delicate foliage. 

We Also Make Many Other Specialties 
Something to dest oy every injurious insect, and 
protect trees and plants from all fungus disease. 

We are the largest and oldest manufacturers 
of Insectides and Fungicides in the World— 
in this business exclusively 23 years. We 
publish a 

FREE SPRAYING BOOKLET 
a copy of which we shall be glad tosend you 

Write For It To Nearest Office 
Blanchard’'s Products are sold by dealers 
and agents everywhere, or direct if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 

THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. 
596 Hudson Terminal, New York 














Factories—New York and St. Joseph, Mich. 
Do you want to in- 


M ORE crease your potato crop 
10 to 57 bushels per 
P 0 TA TOES acre and thereby in- 
crease your profits $5 
PER ACRE 29%: 
The Iron Age Planter 
is the one machine with which an absolutely per. 
Sect stand can be obtained. t the Maine 
Experiment Station the yield where the Iron Age 
was used was 57 bushels per acre more than where its com- 
petitor planted. It makes ao misses, ra doubles, in- 
jures no seed. 
In Idaho, Herbert Lambing, an ge? Agricultural College 
Graduate, has gained attention by his big crops, due to 
scientific methods. He writes in part: “The Iron Age 
means just one half my crop this year. ** Let it secure for 
you a perfect stand, a bigger yield 
and more profit. Ric your 
dealer to show you Iron Age 
Planter, with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment. Write 
us for speci: klet and 
. Lambing’s complete 
letter. Both will i 
you. Remember, this 
planter is but one tool in 
our complete line of Iron 
Age farm ard garden implements. You should know them all. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 1896, Grenloch. N. J 












Trees To Make Your 
Place Worth More 


We grow a very IsEEe COleCeen collection of the things that 
will thrive famously throughout the South. Our con-f 
stant purpose is to produce ornamentals that \ ill thrive 
throughout the section of country which wescrve. Our 
Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Roses 
— carefully tested and of proved worth —will add to the 


| pleasure of living, and greatly increase the value of the 
. They are well-grown, fively de- 


property. 
veloped, and will mature ,apidly. 
Beautiful 1912 Catalog 
tells of shade trees, ever- 
greens, plants, shrubs, 
i vines, roses, citrus and 
deciduous fruits, nuts, 
py etc. Write soz for free 
copy if you intend to 

plant this year. 
Glen Saint Mary 
=; Nurseries Company 
Rose Avenue 








UMMIT NURSERIES ROSES 
ae ca AND BLOOM. 


Roses make beautiful our homesin 
the present, and carry us backa 


again man 
ining the r 


0 
odor and beauty sugge af sunny 
ildren and happy 
a good world after 
all,’’ when Rose-buds smile in June § 
w or December. We grow 140 of the best 
varieties of Roses, All our plants are 
erafted, two ye ars old, grown in field, 
and for the South immeasurably superior 
to the greenhouse roses from the North, 
A few good Schlev and er Pecan trees. 
Catalogue mailed free—write today. 
SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Department 22 Monticello, Florida Bm 


days, laughing 3 
grown-ups. “It’s 




















* 
STRAW BERRY PLAN ‘ss 
Any quantity ; c 3 

eties. Also full line oth 
Plants and s 
prices for quality stoc 
yee Write petay for F FREE 


121 “Market Street, _- Md. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


PEACH 
APPLE TREES 2 Cents and Up. 


STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, etc. Cal- 

















ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents. 

Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
Tennessee Nursery Company 

Box 95. Cleveland, Tenn. 
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BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


ONLY PURE STRAIN hones a Pe a pure 
orty years, o other variety 
IN UNITED STATES grown on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. 1oz. 15e—2 0z. 25¢—4 oz. 40e—+ lb. 60e— 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia 


> CABBAGE 
PLANTS 


GENUINE 
Src HT FROST PROOF 


Plants, for shipment Nov. Ist through April. 
These plants are grown fn open fields on our 
farms at ALBANY, GA., and a acer nue 

S.C., from strictly Lond ISLAND grown seed. 

We ship promptly, guarantee count and good 
strong plants, free from disease. SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED. 

VARIETIES: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wake» 
field, Succession, Surehead, and Flat Dutch, 

PRICES: 500 for 75¢ (smallest order), 2,000 to 
4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 10,000 and 















pleasant! 


no hard work in making a garden; 


that. Still there is something so 


of this kind will never 


WHY CAN’T YOU HAVE A GARDEN LIKE THIS? 


VERY farmer should by this time have on hand a supply of seed catalogs, and of 
EK evenings and on days when he can not work outside, he should be busy plan- 
ning and preparing for a better garden than he has ever had. This planning 

is avery important part of the work of garden making—and, then, it is so easy and 


In fact, garden work is exceptionally pleasant work anyway. 

everyone who has tried it knows better than 
intimate, so 
thought and serene expectation in the work of tending plants, where each is an 
individual to be looked after anu cared for, that one who has once made a garden 
get the love of it out of his soul. 

To those whose interest lies in more substantial things, the call of the garden 
should come just as strongly, for no other work on the farm will return more of 
genuine satisfaction and of real profit in good health and good hard dollars than 
that spent in planting and cultivating the garden. 

The farm without its supply of berries and vegetables and flowers can never be 
a complete home, and not until we make the South a land of gardens in which 
grow all manner of things good to eat and fair to see will we ever realize how 
beautiful this land of ours was meant to be, or how much of durable satisfaction and 
well-being belong to and go with life on the farm. aeod 








over at 90c. Special prices on larger lots. Cash 
with each order. 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 


Albany, Ga., (Headquarters) and Greenville, S.C. 


Courtesy S. L. Allen & Co. 











Not that there is 


BIG MONEY 
CABBAGE 


= These are the best 
varieties grown from Long Island seed, 
most suited for market and home gardening, 
Early Jersey Wakefield (Early Variety) 
Charleston Large Type Wakefield 
Extra Early Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Lots of 500to 4000 at$1.50 ner thousand 
Lots of 4000 to 10000 at $1.25 per thousand 
Lots of 10000 to 20000 at $1.00 per thousand 
Over 20000 at special prices. 


\_ ERNEST W. KING, Yonge’s Island, S. 7. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, Parsley and Tomato Plants. 

Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, hardily 
grown, from Long Island seed. Improved Big Boston 


inspiring, so conducive to quiet 




















SOME ORCHARD PROBLEMS. 


4 
low Best to Handle a Few Peach 


Trees on a Town Lot. 


LIVE in town and have only about 

a dozen peach trees. It would not 
pay me to get a spraying outfit for so 
few trees, and I tried last year to 
get some one that had one to come 
and do it, but it is a difficult matter. 
My fruit rots badly and I notice gum 
on the trees. Some one told me to 
dig the earth away from the trees 
and put ashes and lime around trees. 
Could you suggest something that I 
| gould do to give me better fruit? 


Answer by Prof. L. A. Niven: It 
will be impossible for you to prevent 
the rotting of your peaches without 
spraying them. If you can’t borrow 
or rent a spraying outfit, I would 

suggest that you and several of your 
sisleibers go in together and buy a 
good barrel spray pump. A barrel 
spray pump would be sufficient for 
at least a dozen families with only a 
small orchard in town. And then 
you could rent the pump to those 
who wanted it and in this way get 
back a part of the cost of the outfit. 
A good barrel spray pump outfit can 
be had for from $16 to $25, and it 
would pay you to buy one yourself, 
if you can’t get your trees sprayed 
any other way. There is absolutely 
no way in the world by which you 
can keep your trees healthy and pre- 
vent the rotting of fruit unless you 
make some provisions for spraying 
them. It would pay you to buy a 
\pump even if you had only six or 
seven trees, as that number of heal- 


; thy trees will produce enough fruit 


in one year to pay for the outfit, and 





I am sure that you get practically no 


Lettuce, $1.15 per 1,000; in 5,000 lots and over, 90c per 
1,000, packed free, f. o. b. Norfolk. lf you are anticipating 
pl: anting celery and tomato plants, now is the time to 
send in your order, as there is a brisk demand for plants. 
We have a large acreage devoted to growing of plants 
for large and small truckers, cultivating 200 acres our- 


selves. 
va FOX HALL FARM, 
Wholesale Plant Growers, Route 2, NORFOLK, VA. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Don’t be foolish and order your cabbage plants 
without first getting our Wholesale Prices on 
our guaranteed plants from the famous cabbage 
plant section. We guarantee everything. Don’t 
delay, write us today. 

RIVERS WHOLESALE PLANT CO., 
Box 25, Meggetts, S. C. 


fruit without spraying. 

The digging away of the soil from 
the trees and putting ashes around 
them is the ‘‘old-time” way for kill- 
ing the borers in the trees. This 
may have a slight effect in the de- 
stroying of the borers, but it can’t 
be depended upon for this purpose. 
These borers are white grubs and 


(Continued on page 25.) 











CABBAGE 


$1.00 per 1,000. 


PLANTS 


$1.00 per 1,000. 





THE KINDS THAT NEVER ‘FAIL * TO MAKE MONEY. 


Special Prices For the Next Three Weeks: $1 per 1,000. 


OUR PLANTS ARE FROST PROOF. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. All tonafide 
shortages made good. Any information on culture of crops gladly furnished on request by our experts. 


Liberal Terms to Agents. Correspondence Solicited. 





CABBAGE PLANTS: ‘ ; 
x 100 | We will meet all com- | LETTUCE, BEET and ONION PLANTS: 
, Per 1,000 
1,000 to 3,000 - - - $1.50 etition in prices 
4000106000 - - - 195 P P 1,000 t0 5,000 - == 81.50 
7,000 to 9,000 - - = : 5, 9, a om 9 
iuaaee + on plants. 10,000 andover - - - 1.00 











We will give you special prices on large orders. 


N. H. BLITCH COMPANY, 


Plants put up in packages of 25 or over when requested 


Meggett, S.C., The Largest Truck Farm in the World. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants and 
Lettuce Plants Cheap 


We have ten million plants of all different 
varieties, Wakefield, both Charleston and Ex- 
tra Early, Succession and Flat Dutch, bunched 
and selected. We want agents. Our express 
rate is cheap. Write NOW. 


THE ENTERPRISE PLANT CO., 
MEGGETT, S. C. 
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Do Your Neighbors Read 
The Progressive 
Farmer? 


You know they should, and we want you to help 
us get them to doing it. We don’t ask you to do this 
for the sake of your friendship, for either us or 
them. If you will bring them into the Family, we 
will pay you well for the time you spend getting their 
subscriptions. Write today to the Circulation Mana- 
ger, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., and let 
us tell you about it. There is an especially fine chance 
for bright boys and girls to make some good money 
during the leisure season at this work. Energetic 
farm women make good agents, too—and some men. 
No matter which class you belong to, let us hear from 
you. 
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Speedy, Strong 
And Stylish 


Timken roller bearing axles, W. S. Shuler’s 
improved easy riding springs, luxurious, uphol- 
stery, graceful and snappy designs, stylish auto 
seats, the very finest materials throughout. 


Corbitt Buggies 


runabouts, phaetons, surreys and wagons give 
you all these superior and desirable features at 
very reasonable prices---prices you'll be will- 
ing to pay. A dealer near you can show you the 
Corbitt line. He can show you why a Corbitt 
buggy is the one for YOU. 

you at once, free and postpaid, our big 


FREE! illustrated catalog, dealer’s name, 


beautiful calendar and handy paper weight. 


Corbitt Buggy Co. / 
/ 
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Send us the coupon and we will send 

















Henderson, N. C. 






FREE! 
CORBITT 

BUGGY CO., 
Henderson, N. C. 
Send me at once, with- 
out cost to me, dealer’s 
name, copy of your illustrated 
catalog, paper weight and calendar. 


Name 
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My dealer’s name 
Address 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE MARKETS 
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SAVANNAH COTTO.N 





(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, 
Editor The Cotton Record.) 
Ordinary «cccccece 67-8 
Good ordinary 71-2 
Low middling 8 1-4 

MAGGHNES  ccccccccsces 9 

Good middling ee 91-2 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton ..$16.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ........-. 24.00 
Total sales—bDaleS ...--ccccccccecees 18,921 


The market has ruled firmer, and closes 
at an advance of 3-8c. Offerings are 
mainly of the lower grades. 

With the coming of the New Year there 
has been a distinct improvement in the 
tone of the market. The influence bear- 
ing most directly upon the situation was 
probably the announcement that the Lan- 
eashire lockout was in a fair way of im- 
mediate adjustment, which caused prompt 
improvement in the influential markets of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and a conse- 
quent increase in the demand for cotton 
on this side. 

But after all, the real foundation for 
the hardening tone lies in the constantly 
extending impression that the current 
low price fully discounts everything of a 
depressing nature that can any more be 
reasonably expected on this crop. The 
demand from abroad has been without 
precedent, and instead of showing signs 
of satiety, appears to be still increasing. 
The magnitude of the crop is more appa- 
rent -than real, because the abnormally 
large proportion of very low-grade cotton 
reduces materially the available spinning 
power of the average bale. It is possible 
that this preponderance of poor cotton 
may pull down the total spinning power 
by the equivalent of nearly. a million 
beles, so that the actual supply may not 
prove excessive after all. Great Britain 
has not been buying as liberally as the 
continent of Europe, and the settlement 
of the trouble in the Lancashire mill dis- 
trict is likely to bring a decided revival 
in that direction. 

General conditions are looking better in 
this country, and the trade appears dis- 
posed to buy all our cotton right along 
without waiting for any further decline. 
A source of potential strength is found 
in the unfilled and possibly unfillable re- 
quirements of the speculators who have 
committed themselves heavily to the short 
side in the anticipation of still lower 
prices, and who will be obliged to make 
good sooner or later. The interior now 
seems to be making a firmer stand. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
Manager Union Stock Yards, Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

Week ending Jan. §, 1912. _ 

Steers, best, per cwt......$ 6.00 to $ 6.90 
medium to good, per cwt 5.25 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt .25 5.00 

Heifers, best, per cwt.... 5.50 6.09 
medium to good, per cwt 4.50 5.25 
common to fair, per cwt 3.75 to 4.25 

Cows, best, per cwt...... 4.50 to 5.00 
medium to good, per cwt 3.75 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.00 

Oxén; Per CWt.....cccccece 4.00 to 5,25 
SullSs. per CWt.......seeces 3.75 to 4.25 

Calves, extra, per cwt..... 7.50 to $8.00 
medium, per cwt.......- 5.00 to 6.50 

Dairy cows, per head 25.00 to 60.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt.— 
heavy hOgs .....e.cceoee 6.80 cad 
good, per cwt., 140 to 180 6.50 to 6.75 
pigs and light hogs..... 5.75 to 6.25 
sows and stags, per cwt. 5.00 to 6.00 

Sheep, best, per cwt...... 3.50 to 4.50 
common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.50 
lambs, per cwt., best.. 6.50 a 
common lambs ........- 4.50 to 5.50 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

New York, Jan. 9, 1912. _ 

Potatoes, $3.50@3.75 per bbl.; bulk, $3.25 


@3.50 per 180 lbs. Sweets, No. per 
basket, $1.25@1.90. Yellow onions, per 
100-Ib. bag, $2@2.50; red, $2@2.40 per 


100-Ib. bag; white, $1.75@2.25 per crate. 
White cabbage, per ton, $14@15; red, $23 


@25. Brussels sprouts, per qt., 8@ 12¢. 
Beans, Florida wax, per basket cs $1@3. 
Beets, $3@4 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 


$1.25@1.50 per bbl.; per 100 bunches, $2.50 


@3. Chicory, $2@2.50 per bbl. Celery, $2 
@4 per case. Cauliflower, $2@5 per bbl. 
Eggplant, $1.50@2.25 per pox. Endive, 
per lb., 12@14c. Escarol, $2.25@2.50 per 
bbl. Horseradish, $4@5 per 100 Ibs. Kale, 
$1@1.25 per bbl. Kohlrabi, $4@5 per 100 
bunches. Lettuce, $5@6 per bbl. Okra, 
$1.50@2.50 per 6 basket carrier. Peas, 
$1@3 per basket. Peppers, $2@2.25 per 
box. Parsnips, $1.25@1.50 per bbl. Pars- 
ley, $6@7 per bbl. for plain. Romaine, 
$2@4 per basket. Shallots, $3 per 100 
bunches. Spinach, $1.50@2.25. Squash, 


50@75c per bbl. Turnips, 90c@$1 per bbl. 


for rutabagas; white, $1@1.50. Tomatoes, 
$2@3 per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 


per 100 bunches. ‘ Be. 

Apples, per bbl., $2@3@4. Pears, Keiffer, 
per bbl., $1@2.50. Cranberries $7@10 per 
bbl. . 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, 99c. 

Corn, 69 1-2c. 

Oats, 54 1-2c. 

Mess pork, $17.25@17.75. Mess beef, $12. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf 
Tobacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps) 
January 6, 1. 
We did not send any report last week, 
as our market was closed and nothing of 
interest has happened. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, receipts have been only mod- 
erate, although we have had a rainy 
Christmas, and it was expected that farm- 
ers would rush their tobacco to market as 
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goon as sales opened again. The weather 








since has turned cold and dry, and un- 
less there is a change we do not look for 
very heavy receipts during the week to 
come. Prices for all grades of tobacco 
ruled high—fully as high as they were 
before Christmas—the various Trust 
branches being the largest buyers; partic- 
ularly the American Snuff Company seems 
to want as much tobacco as possible, and 
their buyers have apparently no limit. 
We had several sales of Burley tobacco, 
which was sold at satisfactory prices to 
the farmers, and the prospects are that 
We are going to have’ continued large 
sales in this class of tobacco. Since our 
manufacturers use millions of pounds of 
Burley every year, it is natural that they 
would rather buy this tobacco loose and 
re-order it themselves than buy the to- 
bacco in the Western markets and have 
it shipped here. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


(Reported by J. M. Bell.) 

The reports from various Virginia mar- 
kets for the past week are to the effect 
that they had good sales, and but for the 
fact that the hard, freezing weather of 
the present has made the weed too dry 
to handle readily, the deliveries for the 
coming week would have been unusually 
large. 

There were the largest sales of 
Burley the first week of the New Year on 
the Richmond market that were ever wit- 
nessed in so short a time. Nearly half 
a million pounds of this variety being sold 
on the floor of one warehouse. The total 
sales of leaf for the week aggregated in 
the neighborhood of a million pounds. The 
package dealers received good lots in 
hogsheads and tierces, for which they had 
ready buyers. 

Offerings were not so large on the Dan- 
ville market, owing to the fact that the 
roads were in bad condition; also that 
the weather was harsh. Prices ruled 
about the same as for the closing week 
in December. 

At Blackstone prices were somewhat 
higher than before the holidays; in fact, 
they were up on all grades. <A decided 
improvement in quality was noticed, the 
offerings showing up better both in color 
and body. About 100,000 pounds were 
disposed of during the week. 

Prices were well maintained at Mar- 
tinsville, and were seemingly satisfactory 
to both buyers and farmers, 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 


(Reported by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Fertilizer Materials, Carload Lots, Cash, 
. O. Cars. 

” January 8, 1912. 
Nitrate of Soda, N. 15 pr ct..$46.00 per ton 
Cot’nseed Meal, N. 5.85 pr ct. 25.00 per ton 





ROEIGO TOOE «6 '0s8:5:6:9:4% sie-acese 6% 63.00 per ton 
Imported Fish Guano........ 43.00 per ton 
High-Grade Tankage ...... 40.00 per ton 


Thomas Phosphate ......s. 
Acid Phosphate ... 
Muriate of Potash 
Sulphate of Potash 
pS reer errr Tere 


- 14.50 per ton 
13.50 per ton 
39.00 per ton 
47.50 per ton 

9.75 per ton 








VIRGINIA FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 
HE mid-winter session of the Vir- 
ginia State Farmers’ Institute 
will be held in Richmond, January 
17. This meeting will also include 
those of the Virginia State Dairy- 
man’s Association and the Virginia 
Corn Growers‘ Association. 
This will prove a most interesting 
occasion to the farmers, as in addi- 
tion to the regular program, the In- 


stitute will have a very important 
legislative program which should 


commend itself to all the farmers of 
the State. 

Among some of the well known 
speakers who are expected to be pres- 
ent will be Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson, Governor Mann, Commission- 
er Koiner, Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of 
Illinois, Dr. H. J. Patterson, of the 
Maryland College, State Demonstrat- 
or T. O. Sandy, and many others. 

J. M. BELL. 





Try some new vegetables, such as 
salsify, swiss chard, ete., or some 
ethers if these are not new to you. 
Too many of our Southern farmers 
plant a few rows of cabbage, onions, 
radishes and beans and call the place 
a garden. Plant some of all, or a 
large number at least, of the vegeta- 
tles that may be grown in your sec- 
tion. And there are a very few that 
ean’t be grown in practically all parts 
of the South. 





The Progressive Farmer is the 
best farm paper I ever read. You 
can tell the subscribers here by trav- 
elling the big road and looking at 
their fields.—R. T. Nicholson, Ben- 
ton, Tenn. 
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Saturday, January 13, 1912.] 
SOME ORCHARD PROBLEMS. 


(Continued from page 23.) 
they are just under the bark of the 
tree and about on a level with the 
surface of the ground. The proper 
thing to do for them is to dig the 
soil away from the base of the tree, 
and dig out the borers with a sharp 
knife or a piece of limber wire. The 
raking away of the soil exposes these 
borers more or less to the cold 
weather and a great many of them 
freeze to death during the winter, 
The presence of these borers is gen- 
erally indicated by a jelly-like mass 
of gummy substance exuding from 
the tree just at the surface of the 
ground. The gum on the branches 
of the tree, however, is an indication 
of a weakened condition of the tree 
from some disease or other injury. 
The way to prevent this is to treat 
the tree in such a way that it will be- 
eome healthy and vigorous. 

My advice is for you to prune your 
peach trees right away, and then 
give them one good dose of the lime- 
sulphur wash for the San Jose scale, 
other insects, and spores. Cut out 
all dead, dying and diseased branch- 
es, and thin out in such a way that 
no two branches of any size will 
touch. Then head or cut back from 
one-third to one-half of last season’s 
growth, cutting just above a bud. You 
can easily tell which is last season’s 
growth by the color of the bark. 
Petter results will be had if the head 
of the tree is left open enough to 
allow sunshine to enter. Pick up all 
banches, cut out all rotten fruit 
and burn, as they harbor harmful in- 
sects and fungus spores. Then dur- 
ing spring and summer spray for rot 
and the curculio with the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur wash and arsenate of 
lead. Give at least three sprayings 
during the spring. Directions for 
doing this work will be given in The 
Progressive Farmer between now 
and spring. 

The time has come when we cannot 
grow good fruit without spraying 
thoroughly, and you will be obliged 
to make some arrangement for doing 
this work if you wish to grow any 
fruit that will amount to anything. 





HOW TO SELL TRUCK PROFIT- 
ABLY. 


Details of the Plan Successfully Fol- 
lowed by a Tennessee Trucker. 
HE most serious proposition that 

confronts the market gardner is 

the disposition of products at a liv- 

ing price. Most any one can grow 

vegetables or the more common ones, 
but it requires quite as much or 
more skill to dispose of it at prices 
which truck growers call a living 
price. This line of farming is quite 
different from others. In market 
gathering we are compelled to sell 
something every day in the year. We 
can store away but few of the many 
products of the truck farm, and must 
plan the disposition of everything 
before planting, as this will deter- 
mine the difference in profit and loss. 

No use to plant an acre in radishes at 

a season when you can’t give them 

away, and everything the same way. 

My plan, and I find it a very suc- 
cessful one, is to visit and talk and 
find out the best I can from every 
truck gardner in and around the 
market that is to be mine. If they 
are going heavy on any special crop, 
I go light on that unless my trade 
is SO worked up. 

Plan your crops so as to meet the 
market requirements. Of course, 
With the. very best thinking and 
Panning there will generally be parts 
of the crop that will not find ready 
sale, but to make the most we must 
Save everything possible. Most ev- 
erything can be canned, pickled, etc., 
to save till there is a demand. Still 
do not count on this any. 

I supply a very good number of 
people beside a good trade with gro- 
cerymen. I use as nice an outfit as 





I can afford (horse and wagon); 
then in putting up the load for mar- 
ket I put everything in two or three 
grades as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and the 
prices run accordingly. Have every- 
thing in nice crates, baskets, etc.; 
have each grade of stuff in separate 
crates. Have everything priced so 
all can see, and save all the ques- 
tions possible. Set one price and 
stay to it for that day, or as long as 
market conditions will permit; never 
come down on price on your regular 
rounds and then your customers will 
never expect anything only to pay 
the prices quoted. Always sell as 
high or a little higher than the gro- 
cerymen does, thus protecting him 
and yourself. People will buy just as 
much. You will find a *good many 
who will price everything and look at 
everything and buy nothing. Tell 
everyone alike what you have. Ask 
what they will have; they are sup- 
posed to know. If nothing is want- 
ed, ask if they can use anything to- 
morrow. If so, book it, bid them 
good-day and hurry along. Always 
be on the move and they will find 
out you do not fool time with any 
one. They will buy more stuff than 
they will to stand and argue. Be po- 
lite, strict and honest; never fail to 
meet engagements even if you have 
to go to the grocer and buy what 
you promised to deliver; always be 
on time. 

A trade thus built will last and 
will widen all the time. Deceit nev- 
er pays and one who tries to deceive 
the people need never enter the 
truck-growing business. 

ROY J. BUCHANAN. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 





KEEP AN EYE ON THE MARKET. 


N CHRISTMAS Day one of our 
( leading truck farmers, Mr. R. 
Ivins, Jr., cut and _ shipped 600 
barrels of kale. As there had been 
no green stuff shipped during the 
two days previous to Christmas, Mr. 
Ivins had reason to believe that his 
kale would find a good demand. So 
he managed to get enough hands to- 
gether on Christmas morning to cut 
it. A short haul to the farm wharf 
enabled him to quickly put the 600 
barrels on board the gasoline boats, 
ready to receive it, and it was soon 
laid down on the wharves in Nor- 
folk, to be loaded on to a steamer 
leaving that night. 

When the kale was cut and barrel- 
ed and put on board the little vessels, 
Mr. Ivins repaired to his phone and 
phoned down to the office of the 
produce company which looked after 
the 600 barrels, and sent it on its 
way to market. Mr. Ivins and his 
farm hands had all the afternoon in 
which to eat turkey after cutting, 
barrelling and shipping 600 barrels 
of kale. A. JEFFERS. 

Oceana, Va. 





If you did not set out any cabbage 
plants during November or Decem- 
ber, you should certainly do so this 
month. Set out now, they will head 
two or more weeks earlier than 
those plants grown in boxes or hot- 
beds this spring and set out as early 
as the weather will permit. Good, 
strong, frost resistant plants may be 
bought very cheaply from advertisers 
in The Progressive Farmer. 





Now is the time to order garden 
seed. If you haven’t already done 
so, get several seed catalogs, make 
a careful study of them, and then or- 
der your supply of seed. Order from 
a reliable and well known seed house 
—one with a good reputation. You 
will find several such advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Make up your minds right now to 
give your garden some real atten- 
tion this year. Last year’s cotton 
crop disappointed you, but a well cul- 
tivated garden will never do such a 
thing. It is those that are poorly 
cared “ that are disappointments. 


Never Could Cabbage Plants Grown 
in a Hot Bed be as These! 





Hardy as 

















; x 
= gtown from seed in a hot-bed are frail, They are unacustomed to 
extremes of temperature, Frost to them is deadly. Here at YOUNGS 
_ ISLAND PLANT COMPANY we grow plants exposed. The changeable 
humid climate hardens them. This develops a healthy and vigorous Cabbage 
Plant—makes them frost proof. This we guarantee. Perfect care prevents 


disease, Careful packing plus prompt shipping brings them to you in splendid 
condition. 












Varieties : Early Jetsey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Succession. 
Oar prices are: 


1,000 to 4,000 $1.50 per M. 9,000 to 15,000 $1.00 per M. 
5,000 to 8,000 $1.25 per M. 15,000 to 30,000 $ .90 per M, 
Better prices in larger lots, 
Also have Best Onions and Lettuce Plants at same prices, 


; For a limited time we offer 500 mixed plants free with each 5000 ordered, 
ee Also write for our Special Premium Offer. Excellent premium given absolutely 
§ free for a small service we request. 


Send money order, express order or registered letter to-day. 


s YOUNGS ISLAND PLANT COMPANY, 
“The South’s Cabbage Market” Youngs Island, S. C. 
> SEES 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTOMERS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS 























SHORT STEMMED 
P DUTCH. 
Largest and Latest Cabbage, 





. 4UGUSTA TRUCKER, 
e Earliest A little later 
Plat Head Varicty, than Succession, 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


D> Established 1868. Paidin Capital Stock $30,000.00 <q 


Welgrew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868. Now have over twenty thousand satisfied 
customers, We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the Southern 















Statos combined. WHY? Because our piants must please or we send your money back. Order now: 


It is time to set these plants in your section to get : ° 
Shas Goll See this Ghee momen, y jon to get extra early cabbage, and they are the ones 


Woe sow three fons of Cabbage Seed Strawberry. Plants, 
7 eS age ee per season Strawberry Plants, 
Fruit trees and ornamentals, Write for free catalog containing valuable information about fruit 
and vegetable growing. Prices on Cabbage Plants:—By mail Postage Paid 45 cents per 100 plants. 
By express, buyer paying exnress charges, which under special rate is yery low: 500 tor $1.00; 1,000 
to 4,000 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9,000 $1.25 per thonsand; 10,000 and over $1.(0 per thousand. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box 88, Yonges island, S. C. 
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You need it for the information it 
contains on the care and use of 


saws and tools. It points the way to greater economy 
and satisfaction through the use of 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


It broadens your knowledge of tools and the purposes 
for which they are intended. It is by understanding 
what tools to use and where to get the best that you can 
accomplish the greatest amount of good work with the 
least labor and expense and at the time the need arises. 
This book illustrates and describes the saws and tools 
made by Henry Disston & Sons in the largest and most 
efficient plant in the world devoted to such manu- 
factures. 
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It shows how you can install and maintain a 
tool equipment on your farm that will not 
only make pleasant the ordinary saw 
ing and work with tools, but also 
add greatly to the money saving 
and even money making opportuni- 
ties— all fora very small investment. 
The DISSTON book is free 
a, —— > - —write for your copy at once, 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works, 
Box H_ 1537 Philadelphia, Pa, 






























IN FUEL SAVING and IN TIME SAVING! 


They burn gas, gasolene, kerosene and distillates. They have no great cumbersome base and 
consequently are easily and quickly moved from one job to another about the farm. Write for 


ormation about new Free Trial Offer of our latest improved 


fA :A\\ GASOLENE ENGINES 


Note the compactness for ease in handling! Note the pulleys on 
both sides! Write for facts regarding our new Slow Speed, High 
Duty Engine, the engine that gets up-to-date power from every —& 
quart of fuel—one that has the record fo- lowest upkeep cost—that 4 
is the quickest and easiest starter—has least vibration—perfect 
lubrication, steadiest power, least wear and tear. Mail us your 
name and address ona post card, today, giving us the size of en- 
gine you need and the use you will put it to. We make 11-2 to 
61-2 h. p. single cyiinder engines; 6 to 25h. p.twocylinder; 30to 
o h. p. four cylinder. Quick action on your part is demanded to 
get this free offer, Don’t buy or order an engine unti. you inves- 









6 to 26 H. P. 








1 1-2 to 61-2 H.P. tigate the TEMPLE MAKE. his is our 60th Year. 
Singte Cylinder TEMPLE PUMP Co., 460 W. 15th St., CHICAGO 





Two Cylinders 
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4 BUGGY WHEELS Tins $8” 


. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 











to 4 in. tread. Tops 
eels, $5.95; Axles $2. veg 
Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 


grLit aICEORY WHEEL CO. 515 FF Sit, Cincinnati, Chia, 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered for Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offers 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 

cause every purchaser should see land for 

himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
forthe general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops. 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
illustrated, supported by signed statements from the 
men who grew the crops and raised the live-stock; 
and tell how we can help find just the farm you 
want. Write TODAY 
J.F.Jackson, Apeledterd Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
279 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 














North Carolina Farm 


Situated between Greensboro and Guilford 
College, three miles from Court House, within 
21-2 miles State Normal College, Guilford Col- 
lege 3 miles, good graded school 3-4 mile. Land 
lays well. Well matured, young bearing or- 
chard. In fact one of the best farms in the 
County. 


Good bearing apple orchard. Barn 50x100 ft. 
with basement. Good house and out buildings. 
About 5-8 of mile from McAdam .road leading 
to Guilford College and 3-4 mile from McAdam 
road leading to Battle Ground. Telephone. 


Will sell with farm machinery and stock or 
without. You will never find a better place 
to move in and go to work. The other man 
has done the drudgery. Place contains 79 1-2 
acres. 


For further information write. 


Cc. Ss. CUDE, 


Route 7, Phone 1742, 
Georgia. une land of 


YONAH LAND isis "inc'intss 


inducements to fruit growers, dairymen, stocker: and 
poultrymen. A great demand for diversified farming. 
Some product to sell every month, close to market and 
best prices. Twenty odd tourist hotels in H: abersham Co, 
(Both summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
Atlanta, on main line of Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 3500 bushels 
of apples, netting $3900.00. Equally as good for peaches, 
pecans, grapes, etc. The best of farming lands will pro- 
duce 1 to 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, besides large crops of small grain and hay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
fine schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet and price list. CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Cornelia, Georgia, 


Greenshoro, N. C. 





The famous Piedmonc 
section, northeast 





WANTED 
Men to become independent farmers in Eastern North 
Carolina—The ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot.’’ Leads for large 
profits on small capital. Write for booklet. C. Van 
Leuven, 823 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, N. C. 





THE SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE. 





A Farmer’s Bulletin Tells How to Recognize and Control This 


Insect Which Damages 
$500,000 Each Year. 


Southern 


Forest Owners More Than 


United tates Department of 


ARMERS’ Bulletin No. 476 of the States “par f£ 
F Agriculture treats of the Southern pine beetle and its destructive 


work. Few 

this insect is. Mr. 

if stillliving, have a 
000,000. 

We give below the concluding 

that every 

tion. 


stumpage 


of us, perhaps, realize how widespread and destructive 
A. D. Hopkins, the author of 
that the pine trees killed by this insect during the last 20 
value 


the estimates 
years would, 


$10,000,000 to $20,- 


bulletin, 


of from 


pages of the bulletin and recommend 
reader living in a pine-woods section give it careful atten- 
If anyone has reason to believe that the beetle is at work in his 


neighborhod, he should at once get in touch with the Forest-Insect Field 


Station at Spartanburg, S. C. 


It has been been found that each 
patch of dying trees with their fading 
and greenish tops, located anywhere 
in the Southern States, is a menace 
to the living pine within a radius of 
three or four miles. The broods of 
the Southern pine beetle developing 
in the bark of the trees of one such 
center of infestation may swarm in 
any direction and_ settle in the 
healthy timber. Thus one or more 
additional patches is’ killed until 
nearly all of the large as well as the 
small pine over an extersive area is 
dead. 


Evidences of the Presence and Work 
of the Beetle. 


1. If in clumps or patches of pine, 
where there is no plain evidence of 
serious injury by fire, the foliage 
Tades to pale green and changes to 
yellowish and pale brown, it indicates 
that the trees are dying from the at- 
tack of the Southern pine beetle, and 
that the bark on such trees is in- 
tested with the developing broods of 
minute white grubs and transforming 
beetles. Therefore, such infested 
trees are a menace to the living trees. 

2. If the trees have reddish-brown 
and partially fallen foliage, or if ail 
of the foliage has fallen, it indicates 
that the broods of beetles have 
emerged and that such trees are no 
longer a menace to the living ones. 


3. If the trees die during the pe- 
riod between the 1st of March and 
the 1st of October, they will be aban- 
doned by the broods of beetles within 
a few weks after the foliage begins 
to fade. 


4. If the trees begin to die during 
the period between the list of Octo- 
ber and the ist of December, the 
broods of beetles will remain in the 
bark until the following March or 
April. 


How to Locate the Infested Trees, 


The location of trees that are in- 
fested is the first and one of the most 
important things to do. Some of the 
essential things to remember are as 
follows: 


1. The Southern pine beetle at- 
tacks the upper and middle portions 
of the trunks of healthy trees. 


2. A freshly attacked tree may 
show pitch tubes on the trunk, red- 
dish boring-dust around the base, or 
there may be no external evidence 











256 BUSHELS OF CORN TO ACRE 
RAISED NEAR MCcBEE, 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





joiningthis thriving community 
turning toward this fine farming section. 


Write for interesting Free Booklet. 





Of recent years South Carolina has paid special attention to corn growing. Two hundred 
and fifty-six bushels have been raised on one acre near McRee, S. C. 
are now in great demand and thetide of immigration is 


ne owners of a 17,000 tract in Chesterfield County, in which McBee is located, have 
finally decided to open their rich holdings to actual settlers. 
A Farmer Can Soon Become Independent Here Grow- 
ing Long and Short Staple Cotton, Straw- 
berries and Truck of All Kinds. 
Expenses of living are lower than anywhere else in the United States, and the conditions 
here for men of moderate means are better than elsewhere. 
you desire now at an exceedingly low price and on easy,terms. 


made by the owners who are willing to lend a helping hand to actual settlers. 
Address, 


E. P. MINTER, Department Q, Secretary, 


LAURENS, S. C. 


The fertile lands ad- 


You can secure any size tract 
Special inducements are 











of attack until the leaves begin to 
fade. 

3. By the time the tops are faded 
and the bark on the middle and up- 
per trunk is dead the broods of the 
beetles are in an advanced stage of 
development; yet, at the same time, 
the bark on the lower third of the 
trunk may be living and show no evi- 
dence of attack, or may be attacked 
by other kinds of insects which are 
not responsible for the death of trees. 

4. As soon as the bark begins to 
die on any part of the trunk it is at- 
tacked by numerous other insects, in- 
cluding the adults of the ‘“‘sawyer’”’ 
borers, which do not attack healthy 
trees. 

5. By the time the tops have 
changed from pale green to greenish 
brown the broods of the Southern 
pine beetle are nearly all developed 
to the stage when they enter the 
outer bark to transform to the adults. 

6. By the time the tops have 
changed to a reddish hue the broods 
have developed and are either emerg- 
ing or have emerged. 

7. During the warm months the 
broods will develop and emerge from 
a tree within about thirty to forty 
days after it is attacked. 

8. Trees attacked in November 
will usually carry the broods over 
winter. The foliage of some trees 
will fade and reach the reddish stage 
before spring; other trees attacked 
in December or later may not fade 
until the warm days of February, 
March or April. 


Essential Details in Methods of Con- 
trol. 


There are certain essential details 
in the recommended methods of com- 
bating the Southern pine _ beetle 
which must be observed in order to 
avoid not only serious mistakes, but 
possibly ultimate failure: 

(a) The principal clumps or 
patches of dying trees which are ac- 
tually infested by the broods of the 
destructive beetle, as indicated by 
the fading and dying foliage, or oth- 
erwise, should be located and marked 
during the months of November, De- 
cember, January and February. In 
order to do this work, proper expe- 


rience or special instruction is re- 
quired. Therefore, some one who 
has had instructions should have 


charge of the work in each important 
area in which control work is to be 
undertaken. 

(b) The broods of the beetle in 
the bark of the main trunks of the 
medium to larger sized dying in- 
fested trees within an area of eight 
or ten square miles or more must be 
destroyed in order to stop their dep- 
redations. 

(c) The broods may be destroyed 
by one or more of the following meth- 
cds, the work to be done between 
the ist of November and the Ist of 
March: 

(1) Removing and burning the in- 
fested bark f.om the trunks of the 
standing trees; or (2) removing and 
burning the infested bark from the 
trunks of the trees after they have 
been cut down; or (3) scorching the 
infested bark, or burning the wood 
with the bark aiter the trees are cut 
down; or (4) placing the infested 
portions of the trunk in water, or (5) 

(Continued on page: 30.) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Start a Farm Library 


HE successful farmer 

of today is a reading 
farmer. He reads to keep 
up with the general ac- 
tivities of the world and 
he reads especially about 
his business. 

As to whether it pays 
the farmer to read farm 
papers and farm books, 
is no longer a question. 
The most successful farm- 
ers everywhere are read- 
ing farmers; the more 
prosperous and progress- 
ive a farming community 
is the more farm books 
and papers you will find 
read in it. The rule holds 
true so invariably that an 
exception is likely to be 
widely commented on. 

Now, for the personal 
application: You read 
The Progressive Farmer 
of course. That is good, 
but you shouldn’t stop 
there. You should insist 
upon your neighbors read- 
ing it—our “Ten weeks 
for ten cents” proposition 


makes it easy for you to 
start them at it—and you 
should begin right now 
to build up a permanent 
library of farm books. 
We will be glad to recom- 
mend at any time the best 
books on any line of farm 
work and to supply you 
with them at the publish- 
ers’ prices. Let us know 
what you want. 

Remember, too, that 
Clarence Poe’s _ travel 
books, “A Southerner in 
Europe” and “Where Half 
the World is Waking 
Up,” should go into every 
Southern farmer’s library, 
and that “Fertilizing for 
Profit” has been declared 
by competent critics the 
plainest, most practical, 
most common-sense book 
ever written for the man 
who has not studied this 
subject. 

Write us today and 
start that farm library. It 
will be one of the best 
day’s work you have done 





in a long time. 
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A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
readers of character and standing in their 
respective communities, we shall be glad to 
send particulars concerning a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 7 per cent 
at least, with 8 or {' per cent as a possibility. 
No large amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES 


Premier of Maplewood 135529, Junior Cham- 
pion Tennessee State F air, 1910, Grand Cham- 
pion Tri-State Fair, Memphis, 1911, at head of 
our herd, a great bo: ar mated to superior sows. 
Fall pigs now for sale, extra fancy at $25 
each, $45 per pair; plainer ones for less. Good 
young farmers’ boars ready for service, $25 
each. Quality and breeding unsurpassed at 
these prices. Pay less, get less. 

















Young Jersey bull, ready for service, $60; 
another two months old for $25. All stock 
registered and crated on cars. Pedigrees 
furnished. Be quick. 


JOHN F. TUCKER & SON 
Smyrna, - - - = = = = = Tenn 


The first cost is the only cost of good stock. 

















Gray’ 's  Pertecton 73339 


POLAND CHINAS 


A limited number of Pigs by “Gray’s Perfection 
73339"" and other noted boars. The best strains 
of living hogs represented in this herd. Sows 
in pigs, and Boars and Sows of all ages. Send 
to headquarters and get the best, from the oldest 
and largest herd of Poland Chinas in this State, 
at one-half Western prices. Address 


J. B. GRAY, 


FREDERICKSBURG, - VIRGINIA 





2133 TRIA STest MASSE AES 
. pe 


rus $1.00 STROP 





iB: ge SS 

THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US}. 
ONLY $1.45, and you will own one of the best 
Razors made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply re- 
turn the Razor. Covl@ we make a fairer offer? 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR Its extra hollow ground, 
hand forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We | 
use it and know it is. the best Razor made and }j 
want you to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 

WRITE US A POSTAL and say, “Send me| 
your Razor on 10 days’ trial. I will send you | 
$1.45 or return razor.” We will send Razor and 
full particulars about our other offers. 

DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 54 UNION CITY, @A, 

Formerly B. W. Middlebruoks & Co. 

\. eo 











THE BATTS PRIZE WINNERS. 


In order to stimulate interest in 
increasing the corn yield, I announc- 
ed for 1911 a $300.00 (in cash) prize 
contest for planters of Batts Four- 
Ear Prolific Seed Corn. 

The reports are all in and I take 
pleasure in announcing the prize 
winners as follows: 

Wirst Prize ($100.00) — greatest 
yield per acre—to J. R. Randall, of 
Mississippi. Production, 18714 bush- 
els per acre. 


Second Prize ($50.00)—J. H. 
Moore (father of Jerry Moore), of 
South Carolina. 164% bushels per 
acre 


Third Prize 


($40.00) — Gilbert 
Johnson, of 


Georgia. Production, 
155 bushels per acre. 

Fourth Prize ($30.00)—R. H. 
Whitfield, of North Carolina. Pro- 









luction, 15214 bushels per acre. 

Fifth Prize ($20.00)—C. H. Phil- 
lips, of North Carolina. Production, 
137%% bushels per acre. 


Grand Prize ($60.00)—best pro- 
duction on five acres—R. H. Whit- 
field, of North Carolina. Production, 
703144 bushels per five acres. 

I am preparing to print letters 
from these and other high producers 
of corn. Yours truly, 

J. F. BATTS. 

Garner, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


“those young pigs. 





HOW TO GET WORK STOCK OF 
THE RIGHT TYPE. 


(Continued from page 19.) 

Of course, they may not be as 
‘handy’’ as our dwarf stock and not 
as well suited for cultivating little 
patches with light one-horse imple- 
ments; but if we are ever to cultivate 
our crops economically we must do 
less turning by making our fields 
larger, and we must use larger im- 
plements, with which weight and 
power in our work stock will be more 
important than speed. 

But as a matter of fact, these Per- 
eheron stallions crossed on the na- 
tive mares, with our usual feeding, 
will not produce horses’ weighing 
more than from 1,100 to 1,300 
pounds, which are certainly not too 
large for the heavy soils in the sec- 
tion where our correspondent lives. 

No mistake will be made in breed- 
ing the native mares to these Perche- 
ron stallions, and the mares. pro- 
duced by this cross should be bred 
back to Percheron stallions or to 
good jacks; for in this way, and in 
this way only, are we likely to in- 
crease the size of our farm work 
stock sufficient to meet the demands 
of modern, economical farming meth- 
ods. 





APPLIED DAIRY PROVERBS. 


RAISE the day at eventide, and 
the cow at the end of the year, 
if she then deserves it. 

Children are the riches of the 
poor; but if you get them interested 
in the dairy they will help lift the 
mortgage from the farm. 

The shoe knows whether the stock- 
ing has holes; the farmer should 
know where the leaks are that rob 
him of the profits from his dairy and 
should set about mending them. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness; 
this applies as much to the cow sta- 
bles as to the front parlor. 

It is hard for an empty sack to 
stand straight; but still harder for a 
lazy man to succeed in the dairy 
business. 

*‘We’ll take the good will for the 
deed.’’ Did you ever hear the cows 
ay that when you neglected to prop- 
and water them? 
wise and pound foolish is 
n who still uses old-fash- 
t-of-date dairy utensils.— 
chool Bulletin. 












Avnile the weather remains cold 
and the lots muddy, don’t neglect 
See that they 
have comfortable sleeping quarters 
that are dry and free from dust. It 
will also pay to feed them something 
besides corn. If you have not‘ pro- 
vided green feed for them, milk will 
make a good substitute; but unless 
you have plenty of milk it will pay 
to buy and feed one pound of tank- 
age with every eight or ten pounds 
of corn. 





For the animal that is being fed 
for beef, a regular supply of water 
is essential to good gains. It is not 
sufficient that the animals can get 
water out of a pond, ditch or mud- 
hole by walking considerable dis- 
tance for it. He will not take water 
regularly, but will in bad weather 
xo without so long that when he does 
finally go to water he will drink too 
much. Good clean water should be 
convenient at all times. 


Money spent for well bred animals 
may be thrown away unless they 
are given proper feed. Feeding may 
not be as important as _ breeding, 
kut good breeding is useless unless 
the animals are well fed. 


Uncle Rastus, be 





being an invet- 


ic 
erate horse trader, was something of a 
wag. One day, after swapping a rather 
disreputable nag, he said: ‘‘Now, strang- 
er, Fi tell yer fair. Dat hoss hab got 


two faults.’”” ‘‘And more, too, I guess,” 
assented the other. “‘But what are they?” 
‘“‘Wa-al, ef he gits out in der fiel’ he’s de 
hahdes’ hoss ter ketch ye ever seed, an’ 
when yer ketch him he ain’t wuth a 
cuss.”’—Exchange. 


(27) 59 


Cotton In Hills Pays Best 


Increases Yield—Saves Labor and Seed 





















The thinking farmer no longer plants cotton in drills—the 
labor of ‘‘chopping out’? and the waste of valuable seed eats 







up too much of his profit. By planting in hills you not ee 
: only save half the labor and a large per cent of ae 
seed, but you inerease the yie ld by providing . 
Can plenty of space between the plants. - 
also be ~ | 
used Harriman Seed Dropper 
for ZF solves the entire planting problem. It drops 
plant- the seedin hills at regular distances as de- 
ing sired, with just enough seed in a hill to in- 
PEAS sure a good stand, and eliminating waste. 
ae iL Seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted—another é 7 
BEANS. He CA\ saving — and one bushel will plant four acres. 
Etc. RA Gauge wheel regulates depth and permits shallow 


The Harri- 
“ man Seed Dropper will saveits cost the first year 
in labor, money, and increased yield, Why plant in drills when cotton in hills pays best ? 
Write TODAY and we will send you full details—convincing proof—of the work of this practi- 
eal, money-saving, crop-increasing Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co. 56 River Ave., Harriman, Tenn. 


planting, insuring quick germination. 





















No other Cultivator can be as good as the “Texas” because the very 
features that make the “Texas” superior, strong, light and simple, are 
patented and exclusive. Has no useless complications. The new small 
circle brace is made cf spring steel, flexible but cannot bend out of shape, 
is never in the way and no brace is ‘needed over the beam. 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT, GREATEST 
STRENGTH, LIGHTEST DRAFT 


Change Ato V Cultivator, right or left side harrow or rakeinstantly. Just turn 
the hand-nut, no wrench needed, When set cannot slip or chanre, Absolutely 
rigid and firm. Only one hole inteeth, that atend. Teeth held between twof 
bars, no castings used. Offset clevis allows horse to walk to side of row. New 
























hinged fender never clogs or drags trash; 3 
rides over clodsand stones. Be sure to" Cn 
get the ge Adare Texas’? Improved Cir- ae 


Cultivator. if notat your des 
us. Double self-adjusting Fende 
Reversible Diamond Point Shovels 65c 
asetextra. We pay all freizhtand ship prompt- 
ly from our nearest distributing point as shown 
above. Your TmOneY, back if the “Texas” is not 

absolutely satisfactory. & 
Write postal now os inter- 
esting folder FREE. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


$11 Pacific Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 




























We Ship Promptly 
from Dallas, Texas; Jackson, 
Miss.; Litthe Rock, Ark.; Mont- 

omery, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
fore riman, Tenn.; Greenville, 
8.0.3 Wilmington, N.C. Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Birmingbam, 
Ala.; and other points, 


























book showing 
and other models. 














The Only Iimpliement 
You Need to Follow The 
aan Plow ay Kind of Ground 


‘Sta lere’s the most for your money in a harrow, be- 

= cause it’s the only harrow of all work. This one 
machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes and 
_ “sevels in one operation. Is ‘also best for cover ing the seed. It’s 
the harrow that does the best work, in least time, with least strain on the 
horses—and works every inch of soil—in any condition. ‘The 


AGS Mi PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Clod Crusher and Leveier— 
has sharp, sloping knives which cut through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, yet 
leave the trash buried where its fertilizing qualities are valuable. Sizes from 3 to 1714 feet wide 
The lightest draft, lowest priced riding harrow. Guaranteed against breakage. “Preparation of 
the Soil”—Free. Shows how to raise bigger crops, how to make bigger profits. Also illustrates and 
describes the Acme line. Ask your dealer about the Acme Harrow—but write us postal now. 

Duane H. Nash, Incorporated 236 Division Ave, Millington, N. J. 
General Agents, John Deere Plow Co.,Baltimore, Md. 


GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 


Pa 
~ 


> 





































Is Rightly Named 


It is strictly a first 
class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 
Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points,. 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, ete. entire year. 

Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


Gantt Distributer, No. 2 


Rotary Feed 
Is built on steel frame with 
covering plows to list or bed 
on guano when put out all at 
one operation, one man and 
horse; hopper holds nearly 
twice the amount of guano. 


| GANTT MFG, CO.,Macon, Ga, 


EE ————— 
— iN ONE PLOW 


At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 














ments for the 

pose ever put on the 

market. Satisface 

tion guaranteed. 
Get prices from 

your merch it and 

write us for ca talogs J 


ns 




















“World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive § 
drills. Saves money and time-increases_ profits. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.’ 


. GOODELL CO.,18 main St., Antrim, N.H. 
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Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
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and White 
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Yoder’s W Vinming White 


Won again at Guilford Poultry Show, Greensboro, N.'C., 
1911. 2nd Cock, 2n¢ en; ist, 2nd, 3rd Pullet; ist Pen. 


Siiver cup, Best pen Orpington s-Only six birds shown. 
Eggs For Hatching. 
Utility Pen, $2 per 15. Special Matings, $5 per 15. 
tra Special Mating, $10 per 15. 


EDGAR D. YODER, Hickory, N. C. 
Real Estate Busi- 


iness and secure a 


Co-Operative Agency with the Atlantic Coast 
Realty Company, which makes a specialty of 
cutting up and selling by auction suburban 
property and farm lands. Common sense and 
not experience necessary. Let us put YOU 
next. Address 


Ex- 





A way to enter the } 


Box 106, RALEIGH, N. C. 





SPECIAL ON EGGS AND STOCK DURING JANUARY. 
R, C. Rhode Island Reds 


First winners at Charlotte, Raleigh, Morgonton. Also 
specials—best red in shows, and cup for best display. 
Bred from first winners at New York and Boston. Eggs 
for hatching a special ; fine mothers. 
Catalog and *“‘How to a bs ¢ 
teed. Gem Incubators Bete Brooders cheap. 


MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 





ction guaran- 











White Orpingtons 
Cook and Owens’ strains. Pen 1, 
ing; eggs $4 for15. Pen 2, $2.50. 
$1.50. 
DONALD B. WHISNANT, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 


special mat- 
Utility pen, 





100 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 


pullets and cockerels for sale for 
immediate shipment. Eggs $1 
per 15. 

C. L. HIGBEE, - - : 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively. Eggs $1.50 per 15; Chicks 15¢ each. 


Breeding stock. 
CHOCKOYOTTE FARM, Weldon, N.C. 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens, Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY 


Greensboro, N. C. 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 











A few EXTRA GOOD early hatched cockerels, 
$2 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





L. E. WHITSITT, Near Louisville, Ky., Austin, Ind. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS elle lay ol bt i. 
BUFF LEGHORNS lent. Our birds are of 


the very best strains. 


circulars 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ROSE COMB BLACK MINGRCAS 
MUMFORD’S POULTRY FA 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS w inn ers N. C. 
1910 and 19 11, Morganton 1911. Stoc k for 
Eggs after January 10. Write your wants. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ite for 
and prices 
RM, Blue N.C. 


Mont, 





State 


Fair 
sale. 





Pa EES 


Ss. C. R. E Red Cockereis | 


1.50 and $2 each. 
y one. 


Aurora, N. C. 


Forty fine ones at $1, § 
They are beauties—eve 


Cc. L. Broome, 
MRS. W. A. GRAHAM 


EGGS eos, 


t an 
“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 
In strong competition our pen won second 
premium = the recent Greensboro Show. Breed- 
ers for sale. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, “0 








White Orpington eggs 
Send in your orders e arly. 
$2.50 for 15.- :-: - 





Amelia, Va. 





Premium Winners—S. C. White Orpington egg 
Poland China pigs that captured State Fair Prem- 
iums. Write for particulars. Edenwood Farm, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Reds that are red with the laying habit. 


Eggs from Prize Winners: $3 for 15; $5 for 30 
Eggs from Utility Stock: $1.50 for 15, $2.50 for 30 


EARL WEST, Tarboro, N. C. 


PURE BRED WHITE HOL- 
LAND TURKEYS 


For prices and full particulars address. 


Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Maryland 


BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 
They Win---They Lay---They Pay 

S. C. Buff Leghorns, S. C. Brown Leghorns, S. C. White 

Leghorns, S. C. R. I. Reds and Buff and White Or ping- 

tons, and Indian Runner Ducks, Stock and eggs for sale, 


D. F. HENDRICKS, Pickens, S. C. 














BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Alimited number of Pullets for $1.50 each; Cockerels 
$2.50 and $3 each. Trio for $5. Eggs $1.50 and $2 for 15. 
ORPINGTON POULTRY YARD, 
Cameron, S.C. 


COOK’S STRAIN S. C. WHITE 
ORPINGTONS 


Cockerels and pullets $1 up. Eggs $1 to $5 for 15. 
T. H. FAIRCHILD, Mooresville, N. C. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Kellerstrass strain Crystal } 


AILMENTS 


OF THE HOG-KILLING 
SEASON, 


How Exposure and Over-Eating Bring 


on Colds and Other Troubles. 


OG-KILLING 

companied 
among farming 
Lo two reasons: 
ed during cold 


time is usually ac- 
by much sickness 
people. This is due 
First, hogs are kill- 
weather and caring 
for the meat is usually attended by 
inuch exposure, to cold, and, second, 
eating fresh meat three times a day 
brings about digestive troubles. 
teaders of The Progressive Farmer 
inay avoid both of these evils. 

A ‘“‘bad cold’ or a ‘“‘cold 
head” is one of the most common 
ailments that afflict mankind. It 
should be remembered that a cold is 
never the result of breathing cold air. 
People who live in very cold climates 
are less subject to colds than those 
who live in a mild one. Consumption 
and pneumonia are said to be rare in 
the Arctic regions. 

While a cold is undoubtedly catch- 
ing, just as is pneumonia or consump- 
tion, still it is possible to so care for 
the body that it will be immune to 
these diseases. 

Sudden changes in the atmosphere, 
as when one goes from a warm to a 
cold room, sitting with damp feet or 
clothing, sitting or sleeping in a 
draft, cooling off suddenly after be- 
coming over-heated are among the 
most frequent causes of colds. 

Fresh meat is usually handled in 
a cold room, and with sleeves rolled 
up. Frequent passing in and out 
eauses drafts and the interest in the 
work causes one to forget for a time 
his bodily comfort. 

Then at meal-time 
delicious backbone and_= spare-rib, 
brains and sausage. Three meals a 
day of such diet, especially when the 
weather is bad and the consumer 
spends most of his time indoors, is 
sure to be followed by sickness. 

Fresh meat should 
more than once a day. It 
be eaten for supper, and it 
not be eaten by people who 
sedentary life. ting is 
great American crime, and 
the diseases that are caused 
eating are due to an excess 
diet. If one will practice 
slowly and chew the food tho roughly, 
it is soon found that there muc 
less desire meats. 

When the diet cor 
fruits and vegetables, a 
is thrown off by the bowels. When 
it consists of meats they are almost 
wholly absorbed by the system, and 
when taken in excess, as is usually 
the case, constipation, sluggishness, 
muscular pains and other diseases are 
the result. 
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BENJ. K. HAYS. 


Oxford, N. C. 





A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. 


E HAVE received from Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company, Boston, 
Mass., a copy of ‘‘Hutchinson’s Hand- 
book of Health,’ by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson. This is a very valuable 
little book, written in popular style. 
As the author puts it: ‘‘The attempt 
has been to write a little handbook 
of practical instruction for the run- 
ning of the human automobile, with 
just enough description of its 
machinery to enable a beginner to 
fuel it, run it, and make roadside 
repairs.’’ We believe Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s attempt has been successful, 
too, and that anyone who reads the 
book will be benefited by it. In fact, 
it might be described as a treatise on 
how to keep well and enjoy life. 
Here are a few sentences good 
enough to read, re-read and remem- 
ber: 


“Cooking is a most _ inter- 
esting art, and a knowledge 





of .t is a valuable part of a good 





education. * * * Aga life- 
saving accomplishment it is 
much more valuable than know- 
ing how to swim.’’ 

“Dirt is surely the most ex- 
pensive thing there is, instead of 
the cheapest.” 

‘The most dama 
that man has ever 
water which he 
hol.’ 

“The boy 
uaily 


ging addition 

made to the 
drinks is aleco- 
who smokes habit- 
tends to become a 
loafer and an idley.’ 

“Sleeping with the windows 
wide open is the method we now 
use to cure consumption, and 
it is equally good to prevent it.” 

“So far as any after-effects of 
vaccination are concerned, care- 
ful investigation of hundreds of 
thousands of ¢ has clearly 
shown that it is not so danger- 
ous aS a common cold in the 
head.” 


The book 
is the sort 


ases 


illustrated, and 
of book one will keep 
close by and refer to often. We can 
supply it at the publishers’ price, 
$1.37, —— 


is well 





HENS EARLY FOR LAYERS. 


fComthioed J from page 22.) 


SET 


for I believe beyond a doubt that 
hot-house chickens are more lazy 


and trained by 
Some one may take 
me on this, but I can’t 


than those carried 
old mother hen. 
issue with 
help it. 

It has been demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the propensity to lay 
early can be perpetuated from gener- 
ation to generation by breeding from 
such stock. It takes time and pa- 
tience, but it pays to do so. If one 
does not care to breed up, it would 
pay him well to get stock that has 
been bred up for that purpose. 

But I say all the hens 


again, set 


possible early. By so doing, you will 
be getting eggs next winter when 


they are high. 


MRS. P. C. DORSETT. 
Trenton, Tenn. 


EGGS LOOKED FRESH. 


fine-looking Mrs 
How do you keep them 
“T gather them several 
-as often as the hens are 


YHY THE 


PIRUIOSE ar ms 
PRUOSE are eges, 


Farmer. 
i 


so clean? 


times dai ae 





there shouid be a spot or 

coloration on any of them I clean 

a damp cloth and white 

é as i put the egs in the 
crates.” “Then you do not wash the 
eggs?” ‘No, never; it isn’t neces- 
sary, and it would spoil the looks of 
them, giving a shiny appearance.”’ 
This was the secret of Mrs. Farmer’s 


fine-looking fresh-gathered eggs, and 
the reason why she could always get 
a few cents above the market price 
from private customers.—Farm Jour- 
nal. 





HOME-MADE LICE POWDER. 
1° may seem a little early to begin 

talking about lice in the poultry 
house, but my experience has taught 
me that the best way to get rid of 
lice is not to get them. It won’t be 
long now before these parasites will 
pegin working and squirming by the 
millions, and woe unto the poultry- 
man who lets them get a good hold. 
Many of the seed and poultry supply 
houses are advertising ready-made 
rreparations, and perhaps some read- 


ers have already patronized them. 
These ready-made preparations are 
nearly all good, but I wish to give 


herewith a little home-made formula 
that I have tried and found excellent. 


Anybody can make it, though the 
two principal ingredients (gasoline 
and carbolic acid) are very danger- 
ous. Care must be exercised to keep 


the gasoline from the fire, and the 
acid, as everybody knows, is a deadly 
poison. Here is the formula: 

“Three parts of gasoline, one part 
crude carbolic acid. Mix thoroughly 
and stir into all the plaster of paris 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


it will take up. It is a good plan to 
put the liquid mixture in a sprinkling 
can and pour over the plaster of 
paris, stirring at the same time. By 
doing this, the powder will not cake. 
When dry, the powder will be a 
brownish pink in color, and have a 
very strong odor of carbolic acid and 
sasoline. Dust fowls thoroughly for 


body lice and especially the sitting 
hens.” 

For this formula I am indebted to 
Prof. C. L. Baker, Secretary of the 
Tri-State Poultry Association, at 
Memphis. J. A. M. 





CO-OPERATION: HERE IS A GOOD 
SUGGESTION. 





(Continued from page 5.) 

of every kind. If your neighbor is 
more progressive than you and pur- 
chases Berkshire hogs, when you 
start in for some of the fancy breeds, 
tuy Berkshires, as you will help each 
other and neither will be so apt to 
lapse into breeding scrubs again. 

If Farmer Brown has a nice flock 
of Plymouth Rocks, why not get 
some of the same breed and see if 
you cannot breed finer birds than he 
does? 

It will pay for the whole neighbor- 
hood to use the same kind of disk 
plows, harrows, hoes, ete. Then your 
local merchant can afford to keep on 
hand all the repairs you may need. 

We have to send to the same 
school. It took taxation to compel 

sto do that. We all now know that 
it is best for us. Why not learn a 
lesson from this and act together in 
other matters. Why not attend the 
same church? Employ a competent 
man and let him be the minister for 
the whole vicinity. if he does not 
lay as much stress upon some doc- 
trine as I think he should and I 
hanker to hear that kind of preach- 
ing, | can visit occasionally a com- 
munity where my particular preacher 
preaches and get enough of that par- 
ticular doctrine until next time. 

A. J. MOYE 
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vil, potato bug, house-fiv and many 
others, why is not ‘e said and 
done to protect the wiid birds, the 
farmers’ best friends? How is it 
that in England you wills 0 birds 
to every one you will find over here? 
They are protected and rightly so. 
Of course, we all know that there are 
a few birds that do a ; deal of 
harm and others that do both harm 
and good, but the baiance is on the 
latter side. This cannot be said of 
insect pests. Even the much-despis- 
ed English sparrow does far more 


good than the harm he is always ac- 
cused of doing. In the old country 
they are not troubled nearly so much 
with the flies, bugs, weevils or any 
other kind of insect, and this I at- 
tribute chiefly to the feathered tribe. 
They destroy millions of insects and 
by so doing lessen to a great degree 
the harm done to crops by insects, 


which is far more destructive than 
that caused by the worst kind of 
birds. I think that some method of 


protection should be employed in this 
country for wild birds, for the more 
we have of them the less we will have 
of the destructive insects. 
HAROLD C. W 

Pine View, N. C. 


Spreading Herself. 


ALKER. 





A farmer set a bantam 
hen on 
wus the 
neighborhood. 
dropped in for 
freakish feat. 

“Sa-ay, Silas,” 
Haggers, “haow 
cal'late ter git 

“Oh, shucks!” Silas 
cal-latin’ tv? git many turkeys. I jest 
mire t’ see that pesky little critter 
spreadin’ herself!”’—Harper’s Weekly. 
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BREEDERS CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type atthe rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents, 
ete. Each word, number, or initial (includ- 
ing name and address) counted as a separate 
word. Send cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost $1600 for 
postage alone to send your ad. by letter to 
each home to which we carry it at this low 
rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











LIVE STOCK. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs for sale. T. J. 
Davis, Eidson, Tenn. 
Thirteen choice Duroc-Jersey pigs. Garland 


Smith, Conover, N. 





Five registered Angora goat bucks for sale. H. 
C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 





Berkshire pigs; thrifty, prolific, best breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





Registered O. I. C. pigs for sale, Owen 


Bros., Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 





For sale—Duroe Cherry Red Hogs, all ages, 
and Buff Turkeys. D.A.Covington, Gibson, N.C. 





Berkshires of the richest breeding; all ages. 
Write your wants. W.M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
N. C. 





Registered Poland-China pigs and 
shoats for sale. C. S. Hamlin, Beaksville, 





Thirty-five nice Berkshire pigs for sale cheap. 
$3 each. State farm strain. N. ayes, Du- 
prees, Va. 





Wanted—Common old field goats, preferably 
yearlings and females and bred. Dr. Schroeder, 
Bumpass, Va. 





Registered American and English Berk- 
shire } . J. J. Drumwright, Route 4, 
Virgilina, Va. 








Berkshire pigs, gilts and bred sows of 
the best breeding at reasonable prices. 
W. H. Rochelle, Jackson, Tenn. 














Registered Guernsey pull, 3 years old, 
for sale. Gentle, prime condition Price, 
$75. J. L. Bunch, McCall, 3. c, 








Seven or eight good mules for sale on 
account of reduction of acreage_ for 1912. 
‘Alston Grimes, Grimesland, N. C. 





Pedigreed Duroe Jersey vizs, $5; bred 
gilts, $17; bred sows, $25. Collies cheap. 
Shadybrook Farm, Route 2, roanoke, Va. 








Those nine pigs will do to wean now. 
First check for $25 gets their mother. 
Registererd Poland-China, A. G. Strick- 
land, Stedman, N. C. 





Holsteins—This breed holds the world’s record 
for milk and butter. Don’t you want that kind? 
Stock of all ages, both sexes, for sale by Jones & 
Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


$15 Course of Instruction in home and com- 
oni ag candy making for $1. J. E. Rue, Little- 
on, N. 








Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to 40H. P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 





Feed Crushed Oyster Shells for winter eggs, 
100 pounds 55c; 500, $2.25; 1000, $4. Breslauer, 
Lachiotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Catalpa ‘‘Speciosa.” Beautiful fast-growing 
useful shade trees. Eight, ten feet, 50c down to 
20c. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f. 0. b. Georgetown, 
S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on application. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Wanted—To rent farm for 1912, with 4 
to 8-room house, preferably Moore or ad- 
joining counties. Jas. P. Turnley, Route 
2, Cameron, N. C. 


Bookkeeping or Shorthand $35. Combined 
course $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School,Greens- 
boro, N. C., for literature. 








Three-horse reversible disc plow sale. Never 
been used. Reason for selling, changed my no- 
tion about farming. Cost $45. Willtake $28.50. 
G. E. Tucker, Carlisle, S. C. 


Wanted—Position as manager of farm. 
Up to date; general facming, dairying, 
poultry, bees, etc. Address ‘Farmier,” 
Box 296, Statesville, N. C. 








For Sale—8 HP. Foos gasoline engine, 
6 HP. International gasoline wheat 
threshing and wood-sawing outfit, 6 HP. 
steam engine, all mounted, good as new. 
J. Mott Lindsay, Madison, N. C. 





Mammoth Jr. brick machine and bourd 
delivery side cutter for sele; capacity ?0,- 
000 to 60,000 brick per day. <A splendid 
machine at a bargain price. nis ad. 
may not appear again. Write at once, 
Wm. E. Woosley, Clemmons, N. C. 





To farmers—Keith Phosphate Lime will save 
half your guano bill, rectify the soil, decompose 
all vegetable matter ready to produce another 
crop. It will add 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. to 
your yield. About one-third cost of guano. For 
price, testimonials and terms, write B. F. Keith 
Company, Wilmington, N. C. 





Apples—Why not buy direct from the orchards, 
and save the middleman’s profit? Prices per 
barrel f. o. b., Lenoir, N. follows: Royal 
Limbertwig, per bbl. No Jo. 2, $3.50, 
Graggs, per bbl. No.1 

















rig, per bbl., No. 1, $3.75, N ; on ap- 
proval, C. 0. D. if preferred. Compare these 
prices with store prices. Please order at once if 
you want some. Flat Top Manor Orchards, 
Blowing Rock, N. ©. An honest pack. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, White Wy- 
andotte chickens, choice stock. Prices 
reasonable, Harry Herman, Conover, 

Cc. : 





Pure bred M. B. and White Holland 
turkeys; pair, $7; trio, $9.50, f. o. b. Phe- 
nix, Va. Mrs. J. H. Price, Route 2, Char- 
lotte C. ., Va. 





Pure bred poultry; Barrred Rock pul- 
lets, White Wyandotte cockerels and pui> 
lets, $1.50; eggs, $1.00 13. Groome & 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Several hundred hens for sale at a bargain. 
White Leghorns and R. I. Reds. Some hand- 
some cockerels—all well bred. Luberger Pig & 
Poultry Farm, Concord, N. C. 


Hardy White Holland turkeys $3 each. Prem- 
ium, Va. State Fair. Kellerstrass strain White 
Orpington (prize winners) $3 each. Mrs. Frank 
C. Morris, Trevilians, Va. 


White African Guineas, $1 each. White 
Wyandottes, $1; took first prize on Dots 
at our fair. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


For sale—A few choice R. C. R. I. Reds, roos 
ters at $1 each. Registered Berkshire pigs 8. 
weeks old, $8. Scotch Collie pups, good driver., 
$5.00 each. W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


Pure blood Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red cocks and cockerels, $1 to $5. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Seeing is believing. 
Let us ship you one. Curtiss & Co., Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. 

















White Plymouth Rocks, 1st. prize win- 
ners, Columbia, Spartanburg, Morganton, 
Charlotte, Richmond and _ other shows. 
Eggs from these winners $3 setting. S. 
A. Mathias, Irmo, S. C. 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons $3 each. 
Good ones. Eggs 15c each. Runner ducks $2 
Sach. Eggs 15 for $1. White Runner eggs 
$3 per 15. Best stock only. Munnimaker 
Poultry Farm, Normandy, Tenn. 








White Leghorn, 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
eockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibition and breeding birds for sale. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C 


(29) 61 


Nancy Hall sweet potato plants, read 
March 20; $1.75 per 1,000. W. W. Morris, 


Fort Green, Fla, 





Plant Simpkins’ Cotton Seed—One_ thous 
bushels at 75c f. 0. b. Sumter. Send M. 0. with 
order. L. I. Strauss, Sumter, S. C. 





Long staple cottonseed for sale by H. 
Eugene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, S. C. Cot- 
ton sold for 17c per lb. in 1911. 





Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soja 
Beans for sale; lowest prices; samples 
— John L. Mann, Lake Landing, 





Cabbage, Collard, Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
ty LL Blackberry and Sage plants. Rhu- 
arb, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish ' 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C pins 





Plant artichokes to carry hogs through 
January. Good acre will grow 800 to 
1,100 lbs. pork. Price, $1 bushel. <A. C., 
Hathaway, Washington, N. C. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
$9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Frost proof cabbage plants—all varieties at reg- 
ular prices. Will deliver one hundred each_of 
the sour leading i ag any Southern Ex- 
press Company’s office, for $1. A. W. Per 
Youngs Island, S. C. oe 





Write to James Ray Geraty, Yonges Island, S. 
C., to explain how to get 3000 frost proof cabbage 
plants for $1. A very attractive and_ profitable 
proposition to merchants, farmers and everyone 
owning a garden. 





Cabbage Plants—Open air grown and frost 
proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for 
$4.25. Varieties. Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Augusta 
Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. H. E. Simp- 
son, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 





Write to James Ray Geraty, Yonges Island, S. 
C., to explain how to get a selection of cabbage 
plants, strawberry plants, asparagus roots and 
16 varieties of seed free and make $1.40 cents for 
yourself. A very attractive and profitable propo- 
sition to everyone owning a garden, merchants 
or farmers. 





One Rose Comb ecockerel and pullez, not 
related, at a bargain; $2.50 for both. Four 
20se Comb White Bantams, hens and 1 
cock. Will exchange for White Orping- 
tons. J. P. Griffin, Bynum, N. C. 





Pure bred day-old chicks, Barred Rock 
and White Wyandotte; ready for ship- 
ment 18th of each month. Order early. 
Chicks hatched now make best winter 
layers. Morgan Nunez, Route 4, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 








REAL ESTATE. 
Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 








Fine S. C. R. I. Reds. Utility cockerels. Joseph 
Lee, Jr., Landrum, S. C. 


Choice Barred Rocks, 31 each. Mrs. J. 
A. Linn, Rockwell, N. C. 

M. B. Turkeys, Wolf strain. C. S. 
Hamlin, Beaksville, N. C. 








Small farm right near good school, for sale 
cheap. Write for better description, and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C 





Rent free—Two hundred and thirty acre farm, 
Chester County, S. C., till December, 1912, with 
option at $13.50 per acre on easy terms to good 
white farmer. R. E. Hinman, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 





For Sale—Buff Orpington pullets and cocker- 
els. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 





Angus Bull Calves—Five registered Aberdeen 
Angus bull calves for sale from 6 to 12 months 
old, price $50 to $65 each, nice ones. Herman L. 


Page, Dulwich Farm, Dearborn, Va. 





Bull Terrier Puppies. Exceptional beauties; 
males $15, females $10. Prefer to exchange for 
chickens, sheep or other stock. Sent on_appro- 
val express paid. Geo. E. Nuessner, Route 3, 
Greenville, S. 


Half German Coach Stallion, 3 years old, black; 
sired by Albono, sold for $3,200 by German Coach 
Horse Co. Reg. No. 4097, Will sell at once for 
$350 f. o. b. Mocksville, N.C. Write G. B. Foster, 
Box 370, Winston-Salem, N 


Am offering a most excellent lot of Berkshire 
pigs from 2 to 4 months old, Masterpiece, Long- 
fellow and Biltmore strain. _ Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. L. Vaughan, Windy 
Heights Farms, Sycamore, Va. 








Rose Comb Rhode Island cockerels $1. Mrs. 


J. H. Henley, Route 1, Sanford, N. C 


S. CG. R. I. Red cockerals. $2 each. Mrs. 
G. W. Harvey, Waxhaw, N. C., Route 3. 








Black Minorcas, 
Cc. Routh, 


Thirty 
and $2 each, 


cockerels, $1 
Randleman, 





Large strain Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. None 
— $4; Toms $6. Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, Va. 





Incubators, Brooders, Feed, 
Carolina Poultry Supply 


Poultry Supplies: 
ete. Price list free. 
Co., Landis, N. C. 





Fine pure bred Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
key Toms, 18 Ibs., $4. . T. Gooding, 
Oriental, N. C. 





For sale cheap te a_ quick buyer, 25 
head of Angus cattle, 8 head of regis- 
tered cattle; two bulls, 6 cows and heif- 
ers: 17 head from 3-4 to 15-16 blood. For 
prices address S. S. Hooper, Rough, N. C. 





Registered Essex service boars, sows in farrow 
and pigs. Pure bred Poland China pigs; grade 
sows in farrow; pigs for pork. Angora goats. 
Reversible and right hand Disc plows; Wyan- 
dotte, Brown Leghorn, Barred Rock, Rhode Island 
Red poultry. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. _ All 
cheap, satisfaction or money back. J.E.Coulter, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C 


FEATHER BEDS. 
Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 40- 


pound feather beds at$10. The Stokes Furniture 
Bo., Burlington, N. C 














Feather Beds and Pillows —For $10 we 
will ship one 386-lb. feather bed and one 
6-lb. pair pillows. Feathers best, ACA 
ticking; all new, live feathers; gfuaran- 
teed as advertised or money back. We 
pay the freight. Write for circulars ond 
order blanks. Address Mayfield & Mar- 
iin, Box 112, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


HELP WANTED. 
Wanted—A reliable 


assist in dairy work. 
Bennettsville, S. 











married man _ to 
Weatherly, 





Wanted—Women and girls to make 
‘men’s underwear. Work light and clean. 
Good wages paid while learning. Address 
A. W. Chapin, Raleigh, Bm. €, 





Man wanted on big dairy farm to drive 
milk wagon. Also married man without 
children wanted to milk and do chores; 
woman to work at farm house. Address 
p S. and H. W. Davis, Chatham Dairy, 

rlotte, N. C. ¥ a 









Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale by 
Walnut Grove Farm, D. L. Neel, Mgr., 
Woodleaf, N. C. 





Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 500 cock- 
erels and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





Wanted—Large quantity of live quail for stock- 


ing purposes in State of North Carolina. L. W. 
Jackson, Mocksville, N. C 

















Winter-laying, prize-winning Buff Leg- 
horns. Eggs for hatching. Woolley’s, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

For Sale—Farm-raised Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, Biltmore strain. Mrs. 
F. W. Taylor, Voss, N. C. 

Few good S. GC. R. I. Red_cockerels 
(Tompkins’ strain). No. 1 culls. A. P. 
Webber, Georgetown, S. 

Rose Comb Silver-Laced Wyandotte 
hens, pullets and cockerels for sale. Miss 
Mattie Bass, Rice Depot, Va. 

White Orpington cockerels, $2 each; 


Kellerstrass strain. Eggs later. E. 
Isler, Edgewood Farm, Dover, N. C. 





Hens and cockerels, White Wyandottes, 


White Orpingtons, Barred Rocks. _ Prize 
stock. Mrs. C. T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 








S. Cc. R. I. Red eggs for hatchiny, $1.25 
per 15; from large, heavy hens: fine 
stock. A. J. Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 





Buy Mosley’s Barred Rocks. They are better 
than ever. Cockerels $2.50 up. Catalogue free. 
R. G. Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C 


Pure bred White Leghorns, the best 
layers in the world; six pullets, one 











cockerel, $5. Sallie F. Phelps, Skipwith, 








Alabama Black Belt Farms grow all crops, and 
are the best in the South for stock, hay and forage. 
Prices around $10. Great opportunities for the 
investor and home seeker. Farms up to 5,300 
acres. List. R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Wilcox 
Co., Ala. 


Farm forsale in Randolph County on Deep 
River near the Guilford County line. Contains 
355 acres. One-half in cultivation, rest well 
timbered. Will sell asa _whole or divide into 
smaller farms. Apply to J. R. Coltrane, Randle- 
man, N. C. 








A beautiful farm for sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world, fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars, 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wico- 
mico county, Md. 





Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cotton, general farming, stock raising, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Elevated 
country; good water. $5 to $10 per acre. Terms 
one-fourth cash, liberal terms on balance. For 
illustrated folder and maps sent free, address Geo. 
Kilborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper 





For sale—200 acres one mile from coun- 
ty seat of Stanly, fast growing town of 
8,000 people; good farming land. A lot of 
timber; two good 8-room houses, with 
windmill and complete water cisterns, 
barns and outbuildings. All at a bar- 
gain. For further information call on or 
address T. S. Parker, Albemarle, N. C. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Alex. Bailey, 





Cleveland Cotton Seed $1 bu. 
Andrews, S. C. 





Appler Seed Oats for sale. Vinedale Farm, 


Route 2, Tarboro, N. 





Wanted—Peas and soy beans. Watauga Valley 
Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Soy beans. Any quantity. Best bargains now 
Burrus & Company, New Bern, N. C. 





Holly trees, $1 each, prepaid. Agents 
wanted. Copp & Kibler, Manassas, Va. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Callage Plants. O. K. 
stock, 75c per 1,000. J.T.Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 


Soja Beans for sale. Buy_ from the 
farmer. E. Adams, Lake Landing, N. C. 











Guernseys—Registered bulls and grade 
heifers. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 





Good Cow Peas forsale. Prices reasonable; 
geaeet varieties. J. A. Shuping, Morganton, 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants $1.25 per thousand; 
large lots cheaper. Dixie Plant Co., Hawkins- 
ville, Georia. . 





Now ready for the trade good Cabbage Plants. 
Frost proof. All varieties $1 per 1,000; 85¢ a 1,000 
for 4,000 or more. Jouannet’s Early Giant Argen- 
teuil Asparagus Roots, one year and two years 
old, $4 per 1,000; $1 per 100. Plants are tied in 
bunches of 25. Low rates by Southern Express. 
Alfred Jouannet, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants forsale. Large, stocky and 
healthy, free from lice and disease. Will stand 
any cold subject to our climate. Guarantee satis- 
faction. Cultural directions if desired. Single 
1000, $1.25; 2000 or over $1.00 per 1000. Low prices 
on large orders. Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession, etc. W. L. Kivett, 
High Point, N. C. 





Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz: Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex _rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz: Curries Rust Proof, Black and 
Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow peas, Table 
peas, chufas, peanuts, viz: Spanish, Valencia, 
Virginia. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs, ete. 
Z. M. L. Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. C 





What am I offered for, cash 
the best ear of yellow corn grown in 
Virginia in 1911? This corn has never 
failed to win at the Virginia State Fair 
when shown, It will do the same for you. 


or trade, 


Start right and save years of valuable 
time. A few bushels of this strain for 
sale. Fred Harvey, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 





Cottonseed for Sale—75 bushels Allen’s 
Silk, 75 bushels Tool’s Prolific, 125 bush- 
els Heit’s Prolific, 100 bushels Simpkin’s 
Prolific, 50 bushels Broadwell’s Double 
Joint, 100 bushels Sea Island, selected and 
bred up to yield 33 1-3 per cent. lint. All 
of the above seed were grown from seed 
bought from the originators last spring, 
and have been specially grown and se- 
lected for my own planting, but having 
sold my farm, I offer them for sale at 
$1 per bushel, or will give special prices 
on all of any one kin& S. T. Tygart, 
Nashville, Ga. 





The Raieigh Prolific 
awarded premium at our recent State 
Fair for the most prolitie variety. My 
variety produces the largest 2ar of any 
prolific corn I know of, ani yields from 


See¢ Corn was 


2 to 8 ears. Read testimonials: ‘‘Raleigh, 
N. i October 17, 1911. saw 
Mr. Bett’s corn while growing, and 
have been very much impressed by 
its prolific character, Clarence Poe, 
President and Editor The  Prugressive 
Farmer.” ‘‘Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 15, 1911. 
Rev. S. 3etts, Raleigh, N. #1 


Dear Mr. Betts—In response to your 
invitation, IT rode out to your farm a few 
days ago. You certainly tave a most ex- 
cellent field of corn—the finest, IT believe, 
that I have seen this year. John S, Pear- 
son, Secretary-Treasurer The Progressive 
Farmer.” ‘‘My farm is near that of Mr. 
Betts. I can say I never saw corn to 
equal his entire crop. Shall use the seed 
another year. T. Q. Gattis.” “AS sup- 
erintendent of Mr. Bett’s seed farm, 
I can say I never saw so fine a 
crop of ccrn. Several acres will make 20 
barrels per acre. W. A. Bridgers, Ral- 


eigh, N. GC.” Price, $3.00 per bushel: $1.75 
half bushels; $1.00 peck. The Raleigh 


Seed Farm, S. J. Betts, Raleigh, N. C. 





Prof. J. C. McNutt, West Raleigh, 
N. C., writes as follows in regard to 
his recent advertisement: ‘I have 
received your letters in regard to re- 
newal of my advertisement in The 
I will say that 
1 had thirty-four inquiries for the 
cows and sold them last week. I 
could have sold three carloads, I be- 
lieve, if I had had them on hand.” 


Progressive Farmer. 
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THE SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE. 


(Continued from page 26.) 
converting the trunks of the infested 
trees into cordwood and using the 
wood for fuel before the beetles leave 
the bark; or (6) converting the in- 
fested trees into lumber or other 
products and burning the slabs or 
bark. 


(d) It is not necessary to burn the 
tops or branches of treated trees or 
to cut and burn small infested sap- 
lings if the larger infested trees are 
disposed of. 

(e) It is not necessary to remove 
or destroy the bark on the lower por- 
tion of the trunks or on the stumps 
if it is not infested with the de- 
structive beetle, and it is not neces- 
gary to cut or treat dead trees from 
which the beetles have emerged. 


(f{) It is necessary and essential 
that the broods of the destructive 
beetle in the bark of any portion of 
the main trunks of the medium to 
larger-sized dying infested trees of 
any given locality should be de- 
stroyed. 


(g) If the wood of the infested 
trees can be utilized for fuel, lumber, 
or other purposes, its value should 
cover the cost of the work. If the 
work of felling and barking the trees 
is done at direct expense, the cost 
will average 10 to 30 cents per tree. 


(h) The cost of protecting the liv- 
ing timber of any locality with aver- 
age infestation should not exceed an 
average of from 1 to 5 cents per acre 
for the total area of pine-covered 
land, and if estimated on a basis of 
volume it should not cost over 2 
cents per cord of the living timber 
protected. : 


(i) The best time to conduct con- 
trol operations against the Southern 
pine beetle is during the period be- 
tween November 1 and March 1. 


(j) If a pine tree standing among 
er near a grove of woods of living 
pine is either struck by lightning or 
felled and barked or split into cord- 
wood during the summer and early 
fall, it will, as a rule, attract the 
beetles within a radius of three or 
four miles and result in the starting 
of a new center of infestation and in 
the death of a large number of trees. 

(k) The principal owners of pine 
in each community should co-operate 
in the disposal of the required infes- 
tation, but should not undertake the 
work until some one or more of the 


owners is sufficiently familiar with 
the essential details of the proper 
methods. 


Requirements for Success. 


The requirements for success in 
any effort to protect the living pine 
from the destructive attacks of the 
Southern pine beetle are the destruc- 
tion of the broods of the beetle in the 
bark of the main trunk of the dying 
infested trees before they leave the 
bark. This is accomplished by the 
adoption of one or more different 
methods of direct utilization of the 
infested trunk, or treatment at direct 
expense in cases where the wood can- 
not be utilized. 

The period in which to locate and 
mark the trees that are actually in- 
fested and in which the marked trees 
should be utilized or treated to kill 
the broods is between the list of No- 
vember and the list of the following 
March, but in some cases the period 
may be extended to the Ist of May. 

The adoption of the method of de- 
stroying the broods which in each 
case is the most economical and ef- 
fectual, can be determined by the 
owners in each community if they are 
sufficiently informed on the essential 
facts. 

Detailed advice, recommendations 
or conclusions as to the most econom- 
ical and effective method of proced- 
ure for any given area, should be de- 
ferred until certain reliable informa- 
tion is at hand in regard to the local 
condition as to (a) the character and 
extent of the infestation, (b) the in- 





terest manifested by the people of the 
community in the value to them of 
the pine and the importance of pro- 
tecting it as the source of future rev- 
enue, (c) the assurance of the ma- 
jority of the owners that concerted 
action will be taken according to a 
definite plan and purpose, and finally, 
if a demonstration is desired, that lo- 
cal facilities will be offered for its 
successful prosecution. 

If the owners of pine will consider 
the protection of their timber from 
the standpoint of a common interest 
and will realize the necessity for con- 
certed action in the control work, 
success will be assured. 





ONE TO IMPROVE THE 


FARM. 


ARMERS should remove all the 
trees and stumps off the land, 
either with dynamite or with a stump 
puller. I would recommend a stump 
puller as being better and cheaper. 
I am writing from experience and 
know whereof I speak. I settled the 
little farm I am living on about 
twenty years ago. It was so thick 
with trees and stumps I could 
scarcely plow at all; now I have no 
trouble and am plowing with a disk 
sulky plow and doing it with all ease. 
My land is making three times as 
much with less work. 

If your land is worth $10 per acre 
with the stumps on it, it is worth $25 
without them. 

Do not lay up money where moths 
and rust do corruptand where 
thieves break through and steal, but 


WAY 


improve your farm. Improve it by 
planting velvet beans, soy beans, 
peas, peanuts and other legume 
crops. 


Improve your land by plowing it 
deep with a disk plow in November 
and December and by plowing under 
plenty of humus. Then your crop 
will stand a six-weeks drouth without 
being injured the least. 

Cultivate your crop shallow and 
give the space below for the roots to 
grow in without being disturbed. 

There is where your crop is in- 
jured, by cutting the roots in dry 
weather, so that it can’t take up the 
moisture, and it’s bound to wilt. Also 
keep the top of the ground stirred 
atter each rain and it will keep the 
moisture from escaping when you 
need it worst. 

Improve your farm by keeping 
your fencing repaired; cut the briers 
and bushes in August and in Septem- 
ber and you will kill them out. 

Improve your farm by having a 
comfortable house and have it paint- 
ed. Have things fixed handy for 
your wife as well as for yourself. 
Fix a good water supply in the kitch- 
en and at the wash-shed, where she 

can turn a faucet and have the water 
come. 

Have the wood-shed well supplied 
with good, dry wood. Have plenty 
of gates and have them in good re~ 
pair. There are a thousand other 
things I could mention, but I don’t 
want to make my letter too long. 
Improve your farm by deep plowing 
and shallow cultivation and by mak- 
ing your house and home comforta- 
ble and attractive for 


your wife and 
children. J. H. ELLZEY. 
Osyka, Miss. 
If your 


garden soil is not growing 
something and has not been planted 
this winter you should scatter stable 
manure broadcast on it and plow the 
ground thoroughly as soon as the 
weather will permit. It is well to get 
the manure on as early as possible in 
order that it may commence to de- 
cay, aS green manure is not good for 
gardens as a general rule. The ma- 
nure will not lose its value even if 
it is left on top of the soil the whole 
winter. So put out the manure, even 
if you can’t plow the ground. 





The Progressive Farmer has 
erior—if it has an equal—as a arm pa- 
per, and has done more for th. farming 
interest than any other agenc...—States- 
ville (N. C.) Landmark. 


».0 sup- 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The Cole No. 7 






Diversified 
Planter 


Diversified Farming 


Our wisest and most successful men recommend diversified farming. They are 
right, but if a man thinks he can make money by simply planting a great many 
crops he will besorely disappointed. He willsucceed in proportion as he becomes 
expert in raising each crop he plants. 


Just so, a Combination Planter is the kind to buy and the kind touse. It costs 
less than the separate machines, and it requires less trouble and less storage 
room to take care of it, but a combination planter might plant most everything 
after a fashion and yet not be worth hauling to your farm. If it is often getting 
out of fix, you will soon lose time enough to pay for a first class planter. If it 
wears out quickly you lose money. 

There are none of these defects in the Cole Planter. 


It is simple, strong, 
lasts a long time, and is easy to run. 


The Cole plants in just the right way Cot- 
ton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, Soja Beans, Velvet Beans, Sorghum, Cantaloupes 
and Watermelons. The Cole plants each one of these crops just as well as if it 
had been made specially for the crop. In fact, there is a special plate for each 
kind of seed, and then you can fertilize as you plant, thereby saving much labor. 
The Cole has all the necessary adjustments for number of seed in the hill, the 
distance apart and the depth. 


All changes and adjustments are simple and easy 
for any farm hand. 


There are a number of good planters on the market, but the best of them is 


not equal to the Cole. It will pay you to throw any of them away and buy the 
Cole. You will make money by doing it. 


If we ‘armers 
will diversify and raise all the food used on our farms, cotton will certainly bring 


higher prices next fall. But whether cotton is high or low there will be more 
Cole Planters sold next spring than ever before. The Cole is a labor saver and a 
money maker for the farmer. When prices are low you need that kind of planter 


Cotton is selling too low now and we hope for better prices. 


worse than any other time. 

Place your order early. We are making more planters this season than ever 
before, but there will not be half enough to supply the wide awake farmers who 
are going to want Cole Planters this spring. 


Write for free catalogue and name of merchant who will guarantee Cole 
Planters. 


The Cole Mig. Co., — 


== eae Charlotte, N.C. 


Cash, balance $5 per be, buys 
this 3-year- - guaranteed buggy. 

Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 un; Farm Wagons $40.00 


up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 962 East St. Louis, Ill, 


Box 300. 
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Hustler Planers and Maichers 
Ace the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. Light running. strong and simplgf 
Will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in. wide by 6 in. thi 
Capacity 20 to 40 y eal 


and match 10 in. wide by 1-2 in. to 2 in.thick and make 3- side mouldings. 
ft. per minute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swinging Saws, etc. 


Write for catalogue No. 20. SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. c. 


When writin 
vertisement in 








to advertisers say: “I read your ad. 
e Progressive Farmer.” 
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The Drink- 
ing Man 
Never Gets 
Anywhere 


BY his farm or property does. 
It generally goes into the 

hands of a receiver or be- 
comes plastered with mortgages. 


Now you can’t treat your farm 
right unless you treat yourself 
right, and right here the Keeley 
Institute at Greensboro, N. C., 
enters. 


Drinking is a disease that re- 
uires medical aid. The Keeley 
nstitute at Greensboro, N. C., 

willtake away all your desire for 

stimulants, build your worndown 
vitality, and make you the same 
man you were before you started 
to drink. There’s a personality 

—a sympathetic understanding 

prevailing at the Keeley Insti- 

tute at Greensboro, N.C. There 
is delightful home cooking — 
pleasant surroundings — every- 

thing that will make you into a 

new man mentally, morally and 

physically. That’s why the 
treatment for alcoholism as ad- 
ministered at the Keeley Insti- 
tute of Greensboro, N. C., has 

Deen so successful. 

Thousands of men perhaps in a worse 

plight than you have found freedom from 

drink atour Institution. We can help you. 


Our book contains intensely interesting 
proof, Write for it today, in confidence, 


The Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C., also treats 
neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and ail addictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro N. C 














HOW 
TO 


Get Better Light 
From KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 


Recent test by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute,Chicago, and 

rof. McKergow, McGill University, Montreal, on leading 
oil-burning lamps show the Aladdin Mantle Lamp is the 
most economical and gives over twice as much light as 
the Rayo and other lamps tested. It is odorles fe, 
clean, noiseless. Better light than gas or electric. 
Al.ddin Lamp fully guaranteed and protected by pa 








overy 
tents 
in nearly every country on earth. Our burners fii your old 
lamps. To introduce the Aladdin, we will give FR E 


ONE LAMP or BURNER 


ineach nesghborhood. Send postal with name and ad- 


dress, ask for Ball sold over 1000 on money 
catalogue M. AGENTS back guarantee; not one re- 
turned. Bruner sold $800 in 15 days. Ask for liberal agency 
Proposition. Sample Lamp furnished. 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 134 Aladdin Building, Chicago, I 





Bees on the Farm (&'c2ninesin 


. Bee Culture” 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25c. 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A I, ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, Ohio. 











Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the“ Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 


VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains. 

“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 

(January to April) 
Bs LORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED” 
: PALMETTO LIMITED” 

COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL” 

Dining cars, ala carte service. All year 
round through service from New York to 

ort Campa and Knights Key, connecting 
With steamships to and from Havana. 

‘or beautifully illustrated booklets and 

copy of the “Purple Folder,” address 


W.J.CRAIG, T.C. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
Manager, gent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 











PLANT TREES. 


(Continued from page 15.) 
Every farm home can be made at- 
tractive and even beautiful with only 
a little trouble and labor. One back- 
yard I know that is too hard and 
rocky to grow fruit or shade trees 
has been turned into a thing of beau- 
ty by one single wistaria vine. It 
grows on a frame 14 feet square, and 
during the months of March and 
April, the frame presents the appear- 
ance of a vast purple bed of waving, 
fragrant blooms. In the summer, be- 
neath that frame is a cool, shady re- 
treat, where one can work, read or 
rest. Mie: ©. Bs BUSd. 

Pelican, La. 





OUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE READ- 
ING COURSE. 

E GIVE below the second set of 

questions sent out to those tak- 

ing our Domestic Science Course, and 

the answers to these questions. The 

third set of questions and answers 
will be published next week. 


Q. Name ffive great groups of 
foods. (a) What is meant by or- 
ganic foods? (b) Inorganic foods. 

A. Water, mineral matter, protein, 
carbohydrate, fat. (a) Those de- 
rived from vegetable or animal king- 
doms. (»b) Mineral substances. 

Q. How are protein foods subdi- 
vided? 

A. Lean meats, eggs, milk curd, 
portions of grains and seeds. 

Q. From what source are fats ob- 
tained? 

A. Fats are obtained from animal 
and vegetable sources. The princi- 
pal office of fat is that of fuel to keep 
the body’s machinery going. 

Q. (a) What are carbohydrates? 
(b) What are their uses in the body? 

A. They are chiefly of vegetable 
origin and include starch and sugar. 
(b) They are important fuel foods, 
though more than two pounds of 
starch or sugar would be required to 
produce as much energy or bodily 
heat as one pound of fat. 

Q. (a) Give the average analysis 
of milk. (b) Casein belongs to what 
food group? 

A. Water 87 per cent, mineral 1 
per cent, fat 4 per cent, casein, 3 
per cent, sugar 5 per cent. (b) 
Casein belongs to the carbohydrate 
group. 

Q. Describe the process of making 
sour milk cheese. 

A. Turn a quart of thick sour 
milk into a 2-quart pail, fill with hot 
water, let stand 20 minutes. Drain 
through a strainer. Repeat until the 
curd has lost its sour taste and has 
contracted, but is not hard. Press 
water from the curd, season with 
salt, butter or thick cream. 

Q. Distinguish between steriliza- 
tion and Pasteurization of milk. 

A. Sterilization requires a temper- 
ature of 212 degrees Fahrenheit for 
20 minutes. Pasteurization consists 
in raising the milk to a temperature 
of about 155 degrees. F. By this 
means the flavor is unchanged. 

Q. What are the advantages of 
using whipped cream? 

A. Whipping gives cream an at- 
tractive appearance, and by expand- 
ing its particles, probably renders it 
more digestible. 

Q. How is the digestibility of but- 
ter affected? 

A. It is rendered slower of diges- 
tion by cooking. It is wiser to flavor 
foods with butter after they are 
cooked. 

Q. What is ‘‘White Sauce?”’ 
some of its uses in cookery. 

A. Milk thickened by flour, made 
richer by butter and flavored is 
known as milk gravy, drawn butter, 
white or cream sauce. It may be 
served as foundation for cream soups, 
souffles, croquettes. 

Q. How may rancid butter be ren- 
dered usable? 

A. It may be rendered usable by 
scalding it in water, e’ illing and re- 
moving the cake of ‘on top. Or 


Give 














if further treatment is necessary, the 
fat alone may be heated with bits of 
charcoal. 

Q. Compare nutritive value of one 
pound of cheese with one pound of 
meat. 

A. A pound of cheese contains 
twice as much nutritive matter as a 
pound of meat. Because of its con- 
centration it is not always easy of 
digestion. 





HOW MUCH TEA TO A CUPFUL? 


{\N PAGE 23 of The Progressive 
Farmer of December 28, it is rec- 
ommended to use one-half to one tea- 
spoonful of tea to each half-pint of 
boiling water (one teacupful). 

For many years the writer has 
been working with the American 
Grocer and there is not an article sold 
by grocers that we have not threshed 
out over and over. In all my years 
I never heard of using a teaspoon of 
tea to a teacup of water! Iam not 
saying that some people may not use 
this. But the tea must be of the 
-elderberry-leaf,’’ or the stomachs of 
east-iron. If you take a tea costing 
50 cents a pound and try a teaspoon 
to a cupful, you’ll have a dose that 


will knock out any but the most 
hardened. I pay 80 cents for a good 


English breakfast, and thimbleful to 
four cups is plenty. A teaspoonful of 
coffee to a cup, on the other hand, 
and you imply that this is all right, 
will make a cup of—dishwater. You 
need a tablespoon toacup. It should 
not boil. Only brought to a boil. It 
can be made good in even a tin pail, 
or spoiled in a silver pot. 
ds ROOT. 





Old men retain their intellects well en- 
ough, if only they keep their minds active 
and fully employed.—Cicero. 





SPOTLESS C0O.’S 
BIG RANGE OFFER! 


This is the range you need right now. A better 
one cannot be offered at any price. Seldom will 
$50 buy the equal of this Spotless special range. 
We want you to try one on this condition—‘‘if it 
is not the handsomest, best cooking, most satis- 
factory range you ever saw at any price, ship it 
back to us and we will return your money.” Isn’t 
that fair? 

Only the best materials throughout. Body of 
Wellsville polished blue steel—rust-resisting; re- 
quires no blaeking or japanning. They are extra 
heavy, lined with doubile-thick asbestos, have 
large square ovens. All nickel parts electro- 
copper plated. Duplex grates for burning wood 
or coal—improved fire-back. 

Improved system of dampers enables you to 
throw heat where needed. Water in reservoir 
heats quickly. Double-thick asbestos lining 
throughout range hoids heat—saves fuel. Well 
braced—no buckling or warping. Equipped with 
oven thermometer. 

All sizes equipped with six 8-inch lids. Meas- 
ures 31 inches from floor to main top of range— 
25-inch fire boxes for wood; takes 7-inch pipe to 
fit collar. Note the weights: 








Special 

No. Range Size Oven---Inches Ship. Wt. Price 
8-16 16-20-13 1-2 450 Ibs. $27.50 
8-18 18-20-13 1-2 460 lbs. 28.70 
8-20 20-20-13 1-2 475 lbs. 30.00 


Choose the size you need and order today while 
this offer lasts. Act! If not entirely satisfactory 
we'll refund your money. Address your order to 

THE SPOTLESS CoO. 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 
77 Shockhoe Square, RICHMOND, VA, 











“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





- ply - 
ply - 
3 ply - 


ments, H H 8 + 





$1.35 per square 
$1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
Freight paid at your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement and 
directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, 
and is recognized as the standard and best roofing of 
the kind. Write for samples, or, better still, send 
check, express or postoffice order for your require- 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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garden tool and money-saver. 





Farm and Garden 
Handbook FREE! 


The PLANET JR 1912 catalogue is an zzstruc- 
ms $f dive and valuable handbook of short cuts to best 
results for farmers and gardeners everywhere—not 
¥ simply a list of implements. 
J latest-improved Planet Jr tools, showing many, 

actual use. 64 big, helpful pages. Write for it. 
SL Allen & Co 


Box 1108A 


PLANET JR Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Plow 
and Rake works bothsides of plants thoroughly and rapidly 
at one passage, until crops are 20 inches high. 
indestructible stee/ frame and steel leaf lifters. 

Combined Hill and Dri 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 
sows seed accurately and 
A, Quickly. easily. thoroughly. Wonderful all-round 


a 





It illustrates 55 









Philadelphia Pa 


This fine tool has 


works 
















Burner. 
Steel Mantle. 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. 
light like any kerosene lamp. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS, WANTE 


all or spare time. 
dent, 
paid, 30c, 4 for $2.00. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 2. 


Experience unnecessary. 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
No generating—simply 
Nothing to get out of order. 


EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
An opportunity of a life time, work 
Make big money—be indepen- 
Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. 
Money back if not satisiactory. . 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Complete sample, post- 
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READ HOW 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Fortunes Are Made § 
By Pulling Stumps 












ET me send you my new, fine, free book at once. I want to show 
you proof of how youcan make $1,281.00 profit on 40 acres the 
first year and $750 every year after, in extra crops and added 
value of land—by pulling stumps with the Hercules All Steel 
Triple Power Stump Puller—and how you can make dzg money 

in your share time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by 


venting your machine at a zzce fat profit. 


easily pulls az acre a day. 
value from $25 an acre to $125.00. 


My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from 
owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules 
any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it 
Read how one man increased his land 


Read why the Hercules is the dest investment you can make now. 


















how it pulls 
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B. A. FULLER 
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is the only all steel Stump Puller made. It is 
the only puller that has the single, double and 
triple power features, giving you three ma- 
chines in one. ‘There isn’t a stump, green tree 
_ or hedge grown that the Hercules won’t pull 
“| out without straining or breaking any castings. 
It’s the ozly low-down constructed puller that 
has self-anchoring and stump anchoring fea- 
4 tures—the only one with double safety ratchets, 
<j that insure the absolutesafety of men and team. 
I want tosend you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


so you can see how powerful it is and how easy 
it works. I want you to éxow for yourself that 
he all-steelconstruction means 60% less weight 
and 400% greater strength than any cast-iron 
or ‘‘semi-steel’’? puller made. Besides that, I 
want to save you big money on the cost. I’m 
making a 


Special Price Offer 


tothe first buyerin 5,000 different parts 
NS the country. If I get ove Her- 
Quits in each locality more will 
AB surely follow because of Her- 
cules quality and effi- 


ciency and money- 
making advan- 











From Louisiana 


a a5 Send Your Name 


and Address On a 
os §=Postal or Coupon! 












tages. Sol 

6 eS oe ee ee ee ee ee es can easily 
afford to 

Hercules Mfg. Co. sacrifice 
480 Seventeenth St., Centerville, lowa my profit 






onthe first 
machine in 
each locality. 
ake advantage 






 ] 
Dear Mr. Fuller: 8 


Mail me your free book and special price offer on the 
Hercules All Steel Tsiple Power Stump Puller. 
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President 


All Steel—Triple Power 


STUMP PULLER 


of this big profit and big saving opportunity 
now. Besides my 30 days free trial offer and 
money-saving price I give you a 


Three-Year Guarantee 


that means something. The all-steel construc- 
tion, the triple power feature that saves your 
team and gives a tremendous increase of power, 
the double safety ratchets and careful turning 
and machining of every part—all these things 
make it safe for us to guarantee the replace- 
ment of any casting of a Hercules that breaks 
any time within three years, whether it ts the 
fault of the machine or your fault, Could any 
guarantee be fairer or stronger? 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your name and address on 
the coupon or on a postalsoI can send you the 
convincing facts about the superiority and effie 
ciency and value of the Hercules Stump Puller. 
Only 5000 of these machines will be soldat this 
remarkable introductory price so get your name 
in now. My new book is a beauty. See the 
real pictures, from 25 different states, of big 
stumps it has pulled out like you would pull 
weeds. Read the many interesting letters 
from farmers, lumbermen and land promoters. 
I want you to get the facts. 


Mail Coupon or a Postal 


I’ll send the book and special price offer by return mail. 
T’ll tell you the best crops to raise on virgin land where 
stumps were before. I want to get my free book to you 
at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about 
the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and 
howit does such splendid work making big profits for 
Owners everywhere. Matl me the coupon or postal right, 
now, before you forget, or take down the name and ad- 
dress and write me soon. Address me personall: 


B. A. FULLER, President 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY \. 


480 Seventeenth Street 


Centerville, fowa 

























